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OLD RHODY’S CHAISE. 
In Two CHapTerRs.— Crap. I. 

“To-morrow, then, dear Father Ralph! We 
will begin to-morrow! Your Nelly may come 
back to you, after all. Ah, how wonderful it 
will all seem!’ And she stroked the old man’s 
face with her transparent fingers, as she spoke. 
No one but they two knew all that was in 
Father Ralph’s heart, as he looked back into her 
evesand smiled. But the neighbors could have 
guessed something of it, for they knew just how 
many years he had lived alone in the little 
brown house, for nine months out of the twelve, 
and knew what he always used to say when 
they asked him if he did not find it too solitary. 
If it were in winter, the reply was sure to be,— 

“Well, no, I can’t fairly say as I do, for you 
see lalways seem to be kept company, thinking 
about that Nell of mine. I’m all the time think- 
ing how busy she is, and what handsome things 
she’s doing; I know they’re handsome, for 
folks that do know tell her so, and tell her she’s 
vot genius.” 

Or if they asked him when the spring came 
round, it was sure to be, ‘“‘Lonely, do you say? 
Well, I shouldn’t suppose you would be likely 
to know, because none of you ever had a gal 
likemine. But I’m busier than ever just now, 
counting the days to the first of June. Why, 
there ain’t only twenty-two, come to-morrow; 





kind to hold on to long.” 
But the doctor, in his heart, was determined 





OLD RHODY’S CHAISE. 


come, and not have to bury her in the snow, it’s | your cheeks,” and he was gone, amd the little 
more than I see much hope of. She ain’t the | yellow vig rattling down the road, before they 
| had time for a word. 


and besides, I feel as if I must keep watch of 
every stream that’s opening, and every flower 


world again! Just to breathe his free air, and 
see his glorious hills, and feel his sunshine once 
more, after I had thought I had said good-bye to 
them all! I did not grieve a great deal for them, 
knowing how much more I should find on the 
other side; but I had forgotten how blessed it 
all is here!” 

“Get up, Rhody!” said Father Ralph, and 
Nelly did not say a word of what it was to feel 
she was not voing to leave him, for there was 
such a time with the reins, and looking out on 
every side of the chaise, she knew it would not 
do. So they jogged on, every day a little faster, 
and every day the doctor looked in, spite of hay- 
ing said he shouldn’t, and said “humph” every 
time; and Uncle Ralph’s face shone more and 
more as the first week passed on. 

But after that, something came into it that 
Nelly did not understand. She talked on gaily 
of how wonderful it was that her little store of 
money had just held out through her sickness, 
and how many orders she was sure of finding 
when she went back to the city, and how she 
was at last ready to reap the fruits of all her 
study, and how she was going to make the little 
old house quite new, some day, and Father 
Ralph was not to drive for the neighbors any 
more, but just keep old Rhody to jog about over 
the country when she came home in summer, 

“Yes, child,’ Father Ralph would say, and 


So one might guess a little of what was going “Gee-up, Rhody,” but that was all, and at last 


Nelly shouldn’t go if he could help it, and he } on in Father Ralph’s heart when Nelly strgked 
and Father Ralph together had a hard ..shi of | iis face‘and said perhaps she should come back 


he got such a way of looking all sides of the 
chaise whenever Nelly began, that she could not 










it, the doctor never missing a day, and Father 


root that’s showing up, and every.shadder that’s ; 
Ralph hardly allowing any one but himself so | 


a-chasing over the mountains, for fear some- 
thing should be gone by before she sees it.”’ 

When June came and_brought Nelly with it, 
of course there was no more room for the ques- 
tion; but when September began to give a yel- 
low tinge to the summer greenness, and Nelly, 
with her sweet voice, her kind word for every 
one, and her delicate ways ‘that seemed so 
strange to the plain farmers and their boys, had 
gone hack to her studio in the city, their anxie- 
ties for Father Ralph returned. 

That mysterious palette and easel that used 
suddenly to catch bit of God’s glorious sky | come up under the window, the doctor looked 
and hills, that they had never thought of, one | at the great old arm-chair, with its striped 
way or another, or a bunch of wild flowers that chints cover, and said,— 
some child had gathered only to throw aside,| “‘What’s that?” 
and lay them right before their eyes, where they | “That?” said Father Ralph, rather bewild- 
could take them up and handle them, and find; ered. “That’s Nelly’s arm-chair, that she’s 
out that they were beautitul—they and the white | been a sitting up in a bit every morning for a 
fingers that had been their life were all gone, | week, as nobody can know better than yourself 
and what was Father Ralph going todo? who’ve ordered it, and inquired after it every 

“Do, miss’em?” he would say; “TI tell you, | day of your life since.” 
tery one of those picters is hanging right up | ‘Humph!” said the doctor;“‘let’s have that 
bere on the walls, just as fresh in my mind as | ont on the piazza a few minutes.” 
the day she painted em. I can see every one of | Rassigs 9 be peeps — a = soldier 
‘em just as clear as I can the one she left in the | if his officers had all been doctors, for unques- 
etting-room for me, or what she gave Widow | tioning obedience was the only principle with 
Fordyce’s daughter, that’s sick, across the road, | him, if he did but see so much as the gig stand- 
or the bits she seattered among the children, be- | ing at the gate. So the chair and he disappeared 
canse y ask + 0 ey’re 7 ike so | together, and | h ] i be- 
many lies he .- wi pice A cal se 7 "4 tween =~ Sram in ae aes 
wif T had a houseful ’ To oa Posed se of pr the doctor himself, with Nelly in his arms; and 
Rhody, eatine her corn out there in the stable,” | when the pillows and the patient were settled to 
xlded Father Ralph, with a laugh of satisfac- | their minds, if there were ever two men well sat- 
tion, jisfied with their work, you might have. seen 

Old Rhody had been a fine animal in her day, | them there at that moment. . 
ind though her day had been long, there wasn’t! ‘‘Now,”’ said the doctor, “Ict her have half an 
her equal in the country at that moment, ac-| hour there, and in the meantime I have'@ few 
cording to her owner’s view, and with her and| remarks to make. There is no reason iti the 
* little express cart Father Ralph did a daily | world, Father Ralph, why you shouldn’t-fiave 

‘sess for the neighbors between home and | that girl of yours all right again, if you only see 

@mext market town, that was of no small | that she has a pleasant time of it, and gets the 

“count in his estimation and theirs. But | air an hour or two a day, for the next few 





they saw the enemy show signs of yielding at 
last. 


to his mind, and then the spring days came, and 
Father Ralph wasn’t jealous of that, but let them 
creep into the room as they liked, and so alto- 
gether things had gone on, until at last one af- 








Touble came at last. Nelly caine home when | weeks. Moping at home will never do, and she| - But he didn’t want Nelly to see that, so he 
ooking for her, when a! must have exercise, too. So get Rhody into the | looked north, south, east and west, 
ter, dreary winter held them finely in its | old chaise, and see where you can find the pleas- | marked,— 


Father Ralph wasn’t } 


gr i 
asp. | antest roads once a day, and then twice, till she 


8 ah sick; but I felt tired and thought I| don’t look for me much more, for if you do as I 
sa come and rest a little while with you.” 

nina think she’s sick!” said the old doctor, | dred doctors would do no good. So good-hye, 
on t the house a few days later; “if Father | my girl. I’ll make you a call now and then, 

Phean keep that girl of his till the violets just for the pleasure of seeing the roses come in 


much as to hand Nelly a glass of water. And) ing out from under the heavy forehead. But 
as such valiant fighters are pretty sure to do, | head and eyes and all the rest bent pretty low 





The doctor began to say “humph!”’ at every | something about these gray hairs having stooped 
visit, which was a sure sign things were going | so much for her since she came home. 


| 
| 


ternoon, just as the violets were beginning to | 


| cushions and the lining were faded as nearly to 


to him, after all,—a grand old head, with soft, tell what to make of him. 


curling white hair, and gentle, dark eyes look-| At last, one evening he had hardly spoken all 
the way, and when he went back to old Rhody, 
after taking Nelly into the house, he threw his 
arm across her neck, and hid his face in her 
mane, and sobbed and cried as he had not done 
since he was a boy. It was alony half-hour in 
the barn before he was ready to come in; it 

But the proudest man in the land could not | wouldn’t do for Nelly to see that anything was 
have held himself more erect, as old Rhody was | going on. But she had seen it all from her win- 
trotted round from the stable the next day, and | dow, and had heard him say, as he led Rhody 
Father Ralph tied her to the front gate post with | away, “There, there, old lady! so, so! It isn’t 
a rope strong enough to have anchored a small | 48 if you had a word to say about it—perhaps 
ship. The queerest old chaise that ever was | we'll all die together, if we can’t doany better!” 
seen; an old fashioned bread trough, mounted | And when he came in, Nelly was reaching both 
on two spinning wheels, would not look unlike | her hands toward him. 
it, and though it had once been painted grass| “What is it, dear father?—tell me quickly! 
green, it was only ashes of grass now, and the What can it be, now that I am getting well?” 
Her white face frightened Uncle Ralph, but he 
sat down in the big chair without a word. 

“You must tell me—whatcan have happened ?” 

Father Ralph groaned. 

“T can’t tell you, Nelly! How am I going to 
find words to tell you such a thing as itis! such 
a cruel thing, and a disgrace!” 

“Diserace!”’ said Nelly; ‘‘that can never be!” 

“T don’t know what else folks will call it, when 
they hear that I’ve got a miserable little mort- 
gage of eighty dollars falling due to Squire Hay- 
den to-morrow; and though I’ve always been 
able to keep up with the interest, things have 
gone a little hard this winter, and I havn’t got 
the eighty dollars to pay; and he says there’s 
and jerking up the reins twice a minute, at the nothin’ he’ll take for it, but old Rhody. I’ve 
same time he was exhorting Rhody to go “stea- plead with him, and plead with him, and told 
dy, old lady, steady now! You know what] him how the doctor says them rides are going to 
you’ve got!” and glancing tound at Nelly’s | S#ve your life; but he’s harder than the rock of 
face, and wondering if “that air last pillow had Horeb, and he’ll take Rhody, or he'll foreclose 
slipped under just right.” the mortgage, and take the house and all the 

And when Nelly said, “Just right, dear fa-| "st for aught I know!” 
ther,”’ and smiled, and nestled her head down 
upon it, Father Ralph’s left hand jerked temen- 


over the arm of the chair just now, and there 
wasn’t much more said, only Nelly whispered 





white as dust and service would allow. But it 
never oceurred to Father Ralph that chaises 
weren’t made after that very pattern at that 
very moment, and it hung so low that he lifted 
Nelly in as if he were only putting her in the 
old arm-chair. 

“Hold steady, now, you Rhody,” he said; 
“don’t you go for running away on this ere joy- 
ful occasion!” and he looked at Nelly and 
laughed heartily at the joke, for he knew very 
well the everlasting hills would run away as 
soon as old Rhody. 

And then they were off! Father Ralph was 
busy enough, watching every stone in the road, 


Nelly’s face wasn’t white any longer; two 
crimson spots burned in it, and her eyes flashed. 





| : 
| Say you won’t need me; and if vou don’t a hun- 


“Don’t mind, dear father,” she said; “don’t | tells you she’d rather go on her own feet. And | 


dously at the reins, while his right had a good 
deal to do, suddenly, towards his cyes. 


“Father,” she said, “don’t plead with him! 
He isa hard, bad man, and I knew he would 
watch for an opportunity to harm us. He pre- 
tended not to care for me, and when he heard 
what I had to say, I saw a look in hjs face that 

“It’s a kind of a pretty morning, now, after|I knew meant revenge. He will take Rhody, 
all, eh, Nell?” and would take the roof that covers us if he 

“O, Father Ralph,” said Nelly, with the same! could. Never speak to him again, dear father; 
look he used to see in her face when she was at| I would rather he took Rhody a hundred times, 
her easel, only it seemed to Uncle Ralph glori- | than that your white hair should beg of a man 
fied a little, “‘you don’t know, you can’t think, | like him.” 
how wonderful it seems to get back into God’s' “But the doctor, Nelly! He told me this bless- 


and re- 
J 
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ed day that you were coming on; but it was all 
owing to them drives, and you would go right 
down without ’cm. And there’s the little cart, 
and the busy season just coming on!” 

“Perhaps so,” said Nelly, with compressed 
lips; “but whatever happens, we shall not be 
separated long. We should go very nearly to- 
gether, I think, don’t you?” and she smiled 
again, and laid her hand caressingly on Father 
Ralph’s face, as she had done that happy night, 
so little while ago. 

Concluded next week. 





— 
For the Companion, 
WATER-PROOFS. 

By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Janette, the dew is falling; it’s time to come 
in.” 

“Yes, aunt,” said Janette, sweetly, but never- 
theless she did not stir, and presently her aunt 
called again. 

“Janette, you’ll get your death as certain as 
the world; come in, I say!” 

“Yes, aunt, in a minute,” answered Janette; 
Dut several minutes elapsed, and still a low mur- 
mur was wafted into the sitting-room with the 
scent of the honeysuckle, as if many bees had 
taken to gathering honey by starlight. But 
whoever was gathering honey, it was not the 
bees, as Aunt Prunella knew well, so she left 
her seat by the windows, and stepped to the 
door; but at the first tap of her heels on thehall 
floor, Janette’s companion had started to his 
feet, and by the time she stood in the door-way, 
he was half way down the brick walk that led to 
the gate. 

“When J was a girl, it used to be considered 
proper for young folks to obey their elders,”’ 
said she, with calm severity. 

“IT was coming, Aunt Prunella, indeed I was. 
ButI couldn’t go in, and leave him sitting alone, 
could I now?” said Janette, as she followed her 
aunt back to the sitting-room. 

“Yes; and I think it would serve him right, if 
he hadn’t sense enough to take the hint when I 
called you. But perhaps you will be good 
enough to tell me the name of this person 
whose wishes are so much more important than 
mine?” 

“O, I didn’t mean that. It was Mr. Donalson. 
T care nothing for his wishes, only I thought it 
wouldn’t be just the thing for me to jump up 
and run away from him.” 

“Tt seems he thought it just the thing to jump 
up and run away from me,” said Aunt Prunella. 
“However, it doesn’t signify, only don’t sit out 
on the porch again when the dew is falling.” 

“As to that, it isn’t near as damp to-night as 
it was the other evening when Mr. Toby was 
here, and we all sat out there,” said Janette. 

“Um! Mr. Toby is a very different person 
from that Donalson fellow,” returned Aunt Pru- 
nella. 

“T suppose that wouldn’t hinder one taking 
cold all the same,” said Janette, with a roguish 
twinkle of her blue eyes. 

“That’s nothing to the purpose, whatever; and 
if I were you, I'd try to break myself of that 
pert way of speaking. You may think it sounds 
smart, but I assure you it’s very unbecoming. 
There! The clock’s striking ten; high time we 
were in bed.” 

“O,” she sighed, when her niece had kissed 
her good-night, “if I'd had the least idea what 
a responsibility it would be to have the charge 
of a girlin her teens, I don’t know as I’d have 
undertaken it. But, then, I couldn’t very well 
refuse; poor sister Clethanthy’s child, too.” 

A few nights afterward, Janette went to a lit- 
tle party in the neighborhood, and when she re- 
turned home, there was the same murmuring 
under the honeysuckle we have before alluded 
to, but only for a brief space, and then a pair of 
boots were heard going down the walk. 

“Who was it came to the door with you?” was 
Aunt Prunella’s first question. 

“It was Mr. Donalson, aunt.” 

“Tf thought as much. Now, Janette, I want 
to tell you, once for all, that I don’t approve of 
this young man’s attention to you. I prefer he 
shouldn’t escort you home evenings.” 

“I didn’t suppose you’d want me to come 
alone,” said Janette. 

“No more I don’t. If it had been Mr. Toby 
or Mr. Ward I shouldn’t have said a word.” 

“But neither Mr. Toby nor Mr. Ward offered 
their services. They never do. You wouldn’t 
have me ask them, would you?” 

“O, that tongue of yours! It’s just like your 
poor mother’s, for all the world. Of course, I 
don’t want you to.ask any gentleman to come 
home with you, but they’d ask you, if you’d 
give "em a chance, and didn’t seem so taken up 
with the Donalson fellow. If you think they 
wouldn’t, vou needn’t go out, for as to your 
keeping company with him, I won’t allow it.” 
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“?’m sure I don’t sce-what you have against 
him. He was the best-looking young man in 
the room to-night, anyhow.” 

‘Best looking, you simpleton! Have I found 
any fault with his looks? It’s his actions Icom- 
plain of, and he’s the worst-acting fellow in 
town,—that everybody knows,—and the long 
and short of it is, I forbid your walking in the 
street with him again on any pretext whatever.” 

“Very well, aunt,” said Janette. 

After that there were no more murmurings 
under the honeysuckle when Janette returned of 
an evening; no more echoes of retreating boots 
were borne to the listening ear of Aunt Prunel- 
la. Several times, to be sure, she had seen a 
figure, wrapped in a water-proof, accompany 
her niece as far as the gate, but it never came 
any farther, and she had supposed it was one of 
the girls in the neighborhood—Rosa Beck, prob- 
ably, who lived next door. By-and-by, how- 
ever, she observed that the mysterious water- 
proof, instead of going into the next house, or 
any of the neighboring houses, turned and 
walked away in an opposite direction, which 
was certainly very extraordinary conduct on the 
part of Rosa Beck, or any other young lady. 
Plainly it was her duty to look into the matter. 
So one night—the night of the weekly confer- 
ence meeting—just as the clock struck nine, she 
slipped out into the garden, and stationed her- 
self behind a lilac-bush, as who had a better 
right, seeing it was her own garden and her 
own lilac-bush? In about fifteen minutes two 
persons in water-proofs came slowly up the 
street, and paused at the gate. One of them 
was Janette, but the other was at least a head 
taller than Janette, while underneath the cloak 
appeared, not the flowing outline of feminine 
garments, but the unmistakable apparel of a 
man! That Aunt Prunella did not sink into the 
lilac-bush a limp and lifeless body, on making 
this horrible discovery, was always a wonder to 
herself, but, as she afterwards said, she “bore 
up, somehow.” 

Now it was no part of this excellent woman’s 
plan to play the part of eavesdropper, but un- 
less she stopped her ears she could not help 
hearing what passed between the culprits, and 
from the few words exchanged, she gathered 
that Mr. Donalson was urging her niece to go to 
some place of amusement—she could not make 
out where—and that Janette at first hesitated, 
but finally agreed to go. 

“T will be here at the gate at half-past seven, 
Friday evening, remember,”’ were his parting 
words. 

“So will I,” said Aunt Prunella to herself, and 
stole back to the house so swiftly and so quietly 
that she was seated in her usual rocking-chair 
before Janette’s loitering steps had brought her 
to the front door. 

Friday evening came, and Aunt Prunella did 
what she had never done in her life before. She 
put the clock back twenty minutes, an unnatur- 
al proceeding; but was it not better to peril the 
machinery of her clock than the welfare of her 
nicce? This being done, she wrapped herself in 
Janette’s water-proof, put a veil over her face, 
and stole out to the gate. 

“So you’ve come!” exclaimed Mr. Donalson, 
who was already there. ‘“‘How did you escape 
the vigilance of the dragoness ?”’ 

“Hush! she may be nearer than you think,” 
was the whispered reply. 

“Never fear. As I said to Gibson, I might 
carry you off under her very nose in this dis- 
guise, and she’d never suspect anything. Bless- 
ings on the man that invented water-proofs, say 
I. You see, Gibson didn’t believe you’d come, 
and we made a bet about it—three gin-cocktails 
against a brandy-smash.” 

A little cry of indignation escaped his com- 
‘panion, which, however, she turned into a 
cough, remarking, “I have such a terrible cold.”” 

“So I perceive. Your voice doesn’t sound 
natural a bit. Why don’t you get that antedi- 
luvian aunt of yours tocure it? I have an aunt 
of the same genus, and when I take cold she 
tucks me up warm in bed, administers a dose of 
catnip, and sticks on a mustard plaster, and in 
the morning it’s all well.” 

It must be remembered that as yet Aunt Pru- 
nella had no idea whither she was going, but 
soon a glimmer of lights and a confusion of 
tongues gave evidence that they were approach- 
ing a spot where a crowd had collected. 

“Where are we? What are all these people 
here for?”’ she asked. 

‘Why, this is the cireus. Don’t you see the 
tent, with the flag of our country waving over 
it? Your courage doesn’t bein to fail you, does 
it? Come; there’s no harm.” 

Her courage did begin to fail her, most decid- 
edly, but she hada purpose in view, and walked 
on unflinchingly through the motly crew which 
surrounded the tent. 





fast young ladics of the village on his arm, 
while Mr. Ward, Mr. Toby, and several other 
gentlemen, unaccompanied by ladies, were 
lounging near. 

Mr. Donalson bowed to the little circle, then 
turning to Gibson, observed, triumphantly, — 

“You see, Gibson, I’ve won my bet.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said Aunt Pru- 
nella, tearing off her veil, and throwing back 
the hood of her cloak. “As you remarked this 
evening, ‘elessings on the man that invented 
water-proofs!’ They have enabled the dragon- 
ess to see for herself what kind of character 
you are, and what your influence is likely to be 
over the young personin my charge. You have 
taught her to deceive and distrust one who had 
only her good at heart. You have tried to bring 
her to a place where no reputable young woman 
ought to be seen,” glancing at Gibson’s com- 
panion, “‘and have made her the subject of a low 
and ridiculous bet. You hadn’t the manliness 
to carry out your plans openly, but came prowl- 
ing about a house, where you knew you. were 
not wanted, wrapped in a woman’s garment! 
Hang me if I know whether you or the garment 
was most disgraced! But I don’t think we 
shall have gny more trouble. I guess the affair 
has come to an end; and if you find your heart 
is likely to suffer in consequence, you can get 
that antediluvian aunt of yours to tuck you up 
warm in bed, and put a mustard plaster on it. 
And now if one of these gentlemen,” said she, 
emphasizing the word as she turned her back on 
Mr. Donalson, “will escort me out of this crowd, 
I will be greatly obliged.” 

Three or four gentlemen immediately present- 
ed arms. She took Mr. Toby’s, bowed her 
thanks to the others, and walked away. 

Afterwards, referring to the affair, Mr. Donal- 
son remarked,— 

“I never felt more like a thundering fool in 
my life.” 

“’m sure you never looked more like one,” 
replied Mr. Gibson 

As Aunt Prunella had predicted, that was the 
end of Mr. Donalson’s attentions to her niece 
Janette; and although that young lady moped 
and pined for a time, under the belief that her 
heart was broken, she finally recovered without 
the application of a mustard plaster, and it is 
hoped her lover was equally fortunate. 


————_+9, 
For the Companion. 


A BOY OF PLUCK. 


At an early hour on a bright, cool summer’s morn- 
ing, Richard Kinnie, aged thirteen, parentage un- 
known, errand-boy in a country hotel, stood in the 
sunshine, polishing knives with a piece of cork and 
the dust of Bristol brick. 

He was not well dressed; few boys who support 
themselves by cleaning knives are. He had on a 
pair of brown trousers which had been thrown aside 
by the hostler, and which were held up by a piece of 
green curtain-cord. His shirt was a little the worse 
for wear and the lack of water, and his shoes were 
as full of holes as a fish net. Yet he was happy. As 
he rubbed and rubbed, with his head down and his 
yellow hair flying, he whistled merrily, “Old Bob 
Ridley, O, ho, ho!”’ 

While he was thus engaged, there descended from 
the rear door of the hotel a tall, white-haired old 
gentleman, who walked with acane. He sniffed the 
morning air as if he enjoyed it, and advanced to 
the sunshine which was a little way off. He heard 
the sound of Richard’s whistle, and turned about 
and went towards him. 

Dick, (he was called ‘‘Dick,’’) not hearing his foot- 
steps, kept on with his tune and his rubbing. The 
old gentleman waited for a moment, and then sud- 
denly called out with a loud voice,— 

“Bey 3°" 

The boy dropped his knife and his cork and threw 
up his head in astonishment. “Old Mr. Matthews 
down here!”’ thought he. “What ie he after, now?” 

Dick had a fair face, with blue eyes. He was 
bright and intelligent. The old gentleman looked at 
him for a moment in silence. Then he put out his 
hand and took Dick by the chin, and turned his 
head to and fro, as if examining it. Then he said, in 
a pleasanter tone,— 

“I wonder if you are sick very often?”’ 

“No, sir,” said Dick; ‘(I’m never sick.” 

“Ah,”’ murmured the other. After another mo- 
ment, during which Dick put his head down and be- 
gan rubbing softly again, the other asked,— 

“Have you got all your senses?” 

“I guess so,” replied Dick, wondering. 

“Are you happy?” 

“Y-yes sir.” 

“Do you have to work hard?” 

“Pretty hard, sir.” 


Here the old gentleman saw the proprietor of the | 
-hotel in the door of the stable. 


He turned away 
from Dick and walked over to him. The two talked 
together quite earnestly. 
asking Dick's history. The other replied that he had 
taken him from a foundling school to do odd chores 
about the hotel. He gave him his board and ledg- 
ing and fifty dollars a year. He said that next year 
he would give hima hundred dollars. Then the two 
men walked apart, conversing in low tones. Dick 


At the entrance stood Gibson, with one of the! fancied they were talking about him. 
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After awhile the old gentleman again approacheg 
him. 

“How would you like to come and live with me» 

“What, sir?” gasped Dick, with starting eyes, 

“Isay, how would you like to come and live with 
me? You would have to make my fire if 1 wanteg 
one, brush my clothes and my boots, and keep my 
room in good order. I sheuld pay you three dollar 
a week, and should dress you well and pay your 
board. I am not as savage as I look; indeed, | think 
I am pretty good-natured, on the whole.” ‘ 

Dick was overcome. He turned red, and a warm 
perspiration broke out all over his body. He stoog 
first on one foot and then on the other. Finally he 
replied, under his breath,— 

“I guess I should like it, sir.” 

“All right,” replied the other; “come up to my 
room after you have cleaned your knives. I have ar. 
ranged the matter with the landlord, and he will 
get somebody to take your place at once.” 

Dick’s head went round and round. Mr. Mat. 
thews was reported to be very rich. Dick had often 
looked in at his apartments with great awe, and had 
held his breath as he gazed upon the pictures, and 
curtains, and cushioned chairs. Now he was to haye 
aright to go into the rooms and to sit and look his 
fill. But he looked in dismay at his long hair ang 
his soiled clothing. He had no other clothes, and 
there was no other boy around of whom he could 
borrow. 

Therefore he was obliged to present himself just as 
he was, except that he went to the pump and washed 
his face and hands, and combed his hair. 

On entering his new master’s room he was put at 
ease at once. The old gentleman greeted him cor. 
dially, and then led him about the reom, and showed 
him the fine ornaments and pictures it contained, 
Pretty soon a tailor came, who brought with him 
several suits of clothes, and a box with shoes, socks, 
collars and neck-ties of various sizes and descrip- 
tions. Dick was supplied with a full outfit in half 
an hour. The tailor then took him to the barber's 
and his hair was cut; and Dick hardly knew himself, 
in his improved appearance. 

In the afternoon he went out for the first time 
with Mr. Matthews, who was going to visit a sick 
friend. Dick had a wicker basket with cordial, and 
a box of peaches, on one arm, and a large sun-un- 
brella under the other. 

The boys who met him stared and laughed, and 
shrieked from the corners, ‘‘O my, what a swell! 0 
dear!” This did not disturb Dick, however. He 
stood up straighter, and held his head a little high- 
er. His tasks under his new master proved to be 
light, though most of the day they kept him busi- 
ly at work. In the meantime, he discovered that 
he loved to read. On many a day, in the afternoon 
after he had attended faithfully to what was required 
of him, he would sit curled up upon the window 
seat, intensely interested in his “History,” or his 
“Tom Brown;” while the old gentleman would se- 
cretly observe him from a corner, and say to himself, 
“Well, really, I think I like that lad. I hope to find 
him all that I anticipate.” 

Shortly after Dick came into his new position, Mr. 
Matthews took a few journeys to the mountains and 
the sea-side. Dick accompanied him, and being re 
quired to perform various duties, and meet many 
different people, he grew bolder and more manly. 
But still he looked somewhat fragile. His cheeks 
were thin and white, though he was always cheerful 
and active. He polished the boots, and carried par- 
cels, and chirruped as he worked. There were no 
lazy bones in him, and he had no ‘“‘cress turns.” 

But the old gentleman was not fully satisfied, as 
yet, that he was a boy to be trusted. He was accus- 
tomed to have about his person, and in his rooms, 
money and valuable trinkets. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that he felt some solicitude with regard to 
Dick’s honesty. 

I do not think that Mr. Matthews’ way of testing 
the boy’s trustworthiness was the best, but as I am 
detailing facts, I give them as they occurred. The 
old gentleman determined to leave pieces of money 
upon the floor, and in places where he supposed Dick 
would infer that they had been carelessly dropped, 
and would not, therefore, be missed. But not once 
was the boy led to keep any portion of these stray 
objects of temptation. It was, however, a mean art- 
ifice, and we cannot respect Mr. Matthews for using 
it. 

In the following autumn the old gentleman moved 
into town, and took apartments in a retired street, 
where his rooms were fitted up in fine style. Dick 
came out in a powerful overcoat, afid new hat and 
gloves, and began to feel somewhat inclined to pride 
himself upon his position and appearance. 

Not long after this his master one day purchased 
a small but heavy safe, which he had hoisted from 
the street and brought into the room through one of 
the windows. When it was landed safely, it 3 
wheeled into a small closet which opened upor Mr. 
Matthews’ sleeping apartment. After it was pro 
erly placed, he clapped his wrinkled hands together, 
and exclaimed, ‘Now I shall not have to travel 
that wretched bank, two miles off, every few days; 
I shall keep my money beside me.” 





The old gentleman was, 


Accordingly he put into the safe, bonds and cer- 
tificates of stocks, account-books and money, not 
his whole fortune by any means, but enough for his 
| ordinary every day use. To this safe there we® 
new-fashioned key. It was a bit of steel, an eighth 
| of an inch thick, and two-thirds of an inch square, 
| and of an irregular shape. All one had to do was to 
| push this bit of steel into a hole in the door of the 
safe, then to turn the handle in a peculiar way, and 
the door would at once swing open. Dick was not 
invited to inspect the mysteries of the lock, but - 
| day he accidentally discovered where it was that his 


| 
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THE YOUTH'S 








master placed the key after he had used it. While ! 
he was dusting a table upon which was a number of 
pooks and trifles, he disturbed a porcelain portrait, 
which lay in its velvet case. He took it up to re- 
place it, when he saw something glitter in the case 
behind. Looking more closely, he found it was the 
safe-key, which he had often seen in his master’s 
hand. 

It was an unlucky discovery. 

That night he intended to tell Mr. Matthews that 
the hiding-place was no longer a secret, but for- 
ot todo so. The next day came. Dick went 
about his duties as usual. Out doors it was dark and 
stormy, but, in spite of this, the old gentleman went 
out for his walk, leaving Dick at home. This was 
unusual, for one of Dick’s duties was to accompany 
him, and to carry extra clothing upon his arm for 
Mr. Matthews’ use, in case he needed it: 

After putting the room in order, Dick climbed 
upon one of the broad window-seats, behind the cur- 
tains, and began to read. The door of the closet 
where the safe was, was open. The porcelain por- 
trait, with the key behind it, was upon the table. 
Amomentary feeling of discomfort filled Dick as he 
remembered that he had not told Mr. Matthews of 
his discovery, but he at once tied a knot in his scarf 
asa reminder to do so when the old gentleman re- 
turned. 

Then he drew up his legs comfortably, and began 
toenjoy himself. The fire crackled on the hearth, 
and outside the rain fell, and the winds blew. 

Dick had read for a quarter of an hour, and it was 
becoming somewhat dark, when he heard the noise 
of asoft footfall. He raised his head, and was thun- 
derstruck to see, standing before the door of the clos- 
et,two men, with their shoes in their hands. He 
recognized them as two hall-porters of the house. 
Ina moment they stooped down, and tried the safe- 
door. Then they looked and felt about for the key, 
going down upon their hands and knees to do it. 

uey very clearly thought that Mr. Matthews and 
Dick had gone for a walk as usual, and they had tak- 
en the opportunity to endeavor to rob the safe. 

Dick shut his book with a clap, and leaped out 
from behind the curtains. For a moment the 
men seemed petrified with astonishment. 

“What do you want here?’”’ demanded Dick. 

One of them beckoned confidentially to him. 
Dick, unsuspectingly, walked toward him, and was 
quickly seized, thrown upon the bed, and a towel 
fastened over his mouth, and tied behind his head. 
He fought valiantly, but his arms were powerless in 
those of his antagonist. He lay panting and glar- 
ing, with bis nostrils quivering, and his eyes run- 
ning with tears. 

“Where’s the key to the safe?” asked one of the 
men, With his lips to Dick’s ear. 

Dick gave him what is known as ‘‘a look.”” They 
asked him a second and athird time; Dick shook his 
head. Then they told him to point to the spot 
where the key was; Dick kept his clenched hands be- 
neath, and made no response of any sort. The 
thieves became enraged because their plans were baf- 
fled. The time was approaching when Mr. Mat- 
thews might return; besides, it was growing dark. 

They now threatened him, and shook their fists in 
his face, but Dick looked resolutely back at them. 
One of them brought him a bit of paper and a pencil. 

“Write where it is; if you don’t, we’ll choke ye.” 

Dick wrote as well as he could,— 

“Choke, if you think best. I shan’t tell.” 

He was not frightened. He thought that the men 
would hardly dare to carry such a threat into execu- 
tion. But his answer infuriated them. 

They made another search of the room, pulled out 
all the drawers, felt of the carpet in the corners, 
looked into every nook and cranny, while Dick, 
half-stifled, looked anxiously after them. They 
failed to find the key. Then they took up the porce- 
lain picture, but put it down again without discover- 
ing what it contained. Dick now began to pray that 
Mr. Matthews would return. 

All at once the most brutal of the men approached 
Dick, with two towels tied together. He made a 
loop of them, and put the loop over Dick’s leg, 
which he bent at the knee. Into this loop he 
twisted an iron poker. Then he put a thick, round 
tuler under the knee,—that is, in the angle made by 
Dick's leg. In this position, if the men twisted the 
poker, it would bring Dick’s foot up towards his 
thigh, and cause acute pain at the knee, though there 
Was ko actual danger of doing the boy serious injury. 

“Do you know where the key is?” demanded the 
man, 

Dick nodded, ‘‘Yes,”’ defiantly, 

The man took aturn with the poker. 

Dick winced a little, and shut his teeth together. 
Heknew what wascoming. But the lion in his soul 
Was roused. 
courage and his weakness. Should he tell where 
the key was, or should he suffer? Should he betray 
bis master’s trust, or shoukl he endure the agony 
that he knew was before him? 

“Tell us,” demanded the man, once more; “tell 
¥s, or I'll pull your leg off.” 

Dick held his breath. 

The man twisted the towel. 


Seemed ready to break. 
“Tell us,” hissed the man. Dick shook his head. 


Every moment brought Mr. Matthews nearer and 
Nearer, but every moment also brought more and 
Dick felt as if he were burning 
allover. He could not get airenough. The towel | 


More agony with it. 


over his mouth seemed to be cutting his head in two 
4nd the towel upon his leg felt like an enormous cable 


Here was a direct contest between his 


Dick’s head bent 
down upon his shoulder, and his hands shut tighter, 
but he gave no sign. The pain was exquisite, but so 
Was his pluck. He felt a little sick, and his knee 


cruel faces at his side. They were brutal, fiendish 
and desperate. There was another twist in the tow- 
el. Dick writhed, and threw his hands out. 

“Tell us!’ demanded the man. 

“Never!” said Dick, to himself. 

“If you'll point where it is, we'll give you a thou- 
sand dollars,”” whispered the man. 

Dick was only able to weakly shake his head. 
Then the men whispered together. Mr. Matthews 
might come at any moment. If they were caught 
the punishment would be severe. Yet, if they could 
only break the spirit of this boy, they might become 
rich. 

“We ask you for the last time to tell us where that 
key is!” cried the man, in a flercer undertone. “If 
you don’t tell us, we'll kill you.” 

Dick aroused his strength, and violently shook his 
head. 

An oath burst from the lips of both the men. 
Both of them exerted their strength upon the pok- 
er. Fora second he felt a thrill of torturing pain, 
that penetrated to his very vitals. He gasped. There 
was aconvulsion of agony, and Dick’s brave head 
fell slowly over upon his shoulder, his arms sank 
down, and his body seemed to settle in the bed. He 
had fainted. 

Dick came to consciousness in about ten minutes. 
He looked about him. The men were gone. In their 
place stood the old gentleman, who was chafing his 
hands, and doing what he could to revive the tor- 
tured lad. 

“My poor boy,” he cried, “open your eyes and 
look at me! Have they murdered you? What 
fiends! Look up, Dick! Are you feeling better?” 
He then ran into the entry, and called aloud for 
help; and, going to his closet, brought out medi- 
cines and restoratives. In fifteen minutes more Dick 
was able to whisper his story. The old gentleman 
could hardly refrain from embracing him, in his de- 
light and admiration of his faithfulness and bravery. 
“You shall be my son, Dick. You are a brave, 
faithful boy, and I must always have you with me.” 
Dick forgot his pain in the new and pleasant pros- 
peet that opened before him. 

Two days after this, Dick was carried into court to 
identify the two would-be robbers, who had been 
arrested, and who, after the trial, were sentenced to 
prison for their crime and cruelty. But in the 
months that followed, when he was enjoying the 
delights of plenty of books and plenty of travel, as 
the adopted son of his venerable friend, he could not 
restrain a kindly feeling towards them, notwith- 
standing their brutality, for had they not been the 
instruments by which he had entered upon his pres- 
ent good fortune? 

+o 


For the Companion. 


SKIP’S NARRATIVE. 
A BTORY OF THE LABRADOR. 
By 0, A. Stephens, 
CHAPTER XIX. 


A Canoe comes in Sight with a Party of very 
tall Savages—They Land on the Opposite 
Bank of the Stream—Larry takes the Ca- 
noe—We Embark in it—Down the River— 
Larry Thinks we are on the Saguenay—A 
Nobby Craft. 


We listened intently, casting wistful looks of sur- 
prise and alarm at each other’s faces. 
“More Indians!" Larry whispered. 
party! Sh—Jack! 
sight.’’ 
We crouched under the boughs, and waited 
breathlessly, while the sounds of talk and of the 
paddles drew nearer—coming up the stream, toward 
the lake. 
Presently the canoe came in sight, moving along 
slowly, near the farther bank—a queer, long, leath- 
ern-looking boat, with five savages in it, two of 
whom were paddling. But they did not look like 
those we had previously seen. Their heads were not 
so large; their faces were not so broad. 
The canoe passed us. A few rods farther up, it 
was turned to the opposite bank. The savages got 
out, and drew it partly out of the water, and tied it 
to the branch of a spruce with a thong. 
Then they began to take out a great quantity of 
thongs, and what looked like traps; also bows and 
spears. One of them had a gun; another wore a 
jacket of some coarse, gray cloth, and they all had 
hoods of brown skin, upon which there was no hair. 
They were much taller than any of the short, thick- 
set Indians we had seen previously. I should think 
that some of them were fully-six feet in height. 
[These were, doubtless, Indians proper, as distin- 
guished from Esquimaux, and belonged to some of 
the tribes inhabiting the coast of Hudson Bay, pos- 
sibly the tribe which the Canadian French call 
Montaquais, mountaineers. ] 
They had with them two dogs, brown-and white, 
a sort of calico color—queer looking curs! 
After getting out their traps, they stood jabbering 
for some minutes, ina language we did not under- 
stand; then they started off through the thicket, 
ene behind the other, taking all theirluggage. The 
dogs followed them. The sound of their voices soon 
died away. We lay very still for at least fifteen min- 
utes; then Larry jumped up, and began to strip off 
his clothes. 
“What are you going to do?” I exclaimed. 
“Going to swim after their canoe,’ replied he, 
pulling off his moccasins. 
“What do we want of it?’ I could not help ex- 
claiming. 
7 “Want of it? 
. | of course! 


“A canoe 
Lie close, Skip. Keep out of 


Why, to sail down the river in it, 
Riding is as cheap as walking, I reckon. 


COMPANION. 


it be stealing?” I questioned. 
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“Well, that’s what we should call it at home, I} 
suppose,”’ admitted Larry, wading into the stream; 
“but we must look out for number one, and they’d 
no doubt scalp us, if they could get the chance. 
Oooo000! how cold it is!’ stopping to muster his 
courage. 

He at length waded into the stream, and made his 
way carefully towards the middle. The water was 
quite deep; it came up to his neck in one place. If 
the current had been swift, he would have been 
swept away; but it was very sluggish. 





tumbled head under, but came up again in a mo- 
ment, spluttering and throwing water from his 
mouth. Jack plunged in after Larry, pack and all, 
before I had time to stop him, and reached the ca- 
noe first. They both climbed into it; then Larry 
unfastened the thong, and taking up the paddles, 
soon brought it across the stream, to the spot where 
I stood. 





“ Now, put in our things, and let’s be off in a hur- 
ry. Won't there be a fuss when the Indians come 


back! But we’ll be far enough away by that time.” 

I hastily placed our pail, the bow and arrows, the 
spear-head and the sail in the canoe. Meanwhile 
Larry was untying Jack’s wet pack. 

“Not another mile shall you lug this, old fellow, if 
I can help it,” he exclaimed. 

“But how do you know that this stream will take 
us farin the right direction?” I said. 

“O, I reckon it will,”’ cried Larry. “Don’t you re- 
member that in the geography there were some riv- 
ers that flowed into the St. Lawrence, not far from 
Quebec? I do; but I don’t recollect their names. 
Do you?” ° 
“Saguenay, was it?’”’ I said, a glimpse of vanished 
lessons coming back; ‘‘Saguenay and St. something, 
I can’t remember what.” 

“That’s it! Saguenay!¥ shouted Larry. “Well, 
Skip, I think that this is the Saguenay. Now all 
we've got to do is to follow it till we come to the.set- 
tlements. 

(So far from being either the Saguenay or the St. 
Maurice, which flow into the St. Lawrence, it was 
the upper course of the great and almost unknown 
East Main River, which flows into Hudson Bay.] 

The canoe was about eighteen feet long, and made 
of leather, the skin of some animal tanned very hard 
and tough, The outside of it was greased with fat, 
to keep the water from soaking through, I suppose, 
and perhaps to make it glide easily, Inside it was 
lined with long poles, running the whole length of 
it. There were three thwarts (seats), split out of 
thick logs, and smoothed with some sharp instru- 
ment. The paddles were of white ash, very nicely 
fashioned. 

We turned the head of the boat down the river, and 
paddled away, Larry sitting on one thwart, and I on 
the one behind him. Jack sat in the stern, and 
looked sagaciously about. He seemed to enjoy his 
ride. 

The canoe moved lightly and easily. It floated 
with the current, and moved on the water as fast as 
aman could run. 

We continued our course till it was late in the af- 
ternoon. 

“If we build any fire to-night, we must stop pretty 
soon,” I said, “for the sun is getting low.” 

“It won’t do to stop here,’”’ Larry declared. ‘‘The 
Indians may follow us, and if they should catch us, 
I’m afraid we should not be likely to see Quebec, to 
say the least.” , 

So we tugged at the paddles, and shot rapidly on 
till long after the sun had set. We seemed to be in 
the midst of a vast, solemn solitude. Twilight fad- 
ed out, and darkness.settled over the stream, and the 
black woods, which came down to the water on both 
sides. Faint and tired, we still paddled on, till my 
hands were blistered, and every bone in me ached. 

“Larry,” said I, “we better let the canoe float.” 

Seeing how tired I was, he consented. 

Then we chewed some of the smoked meat, where 
it was stringy and dry, drinking often from the riv- 
er. Larry sat on thestern, and steered with his pad- 
dle. The channel along here was very winding; 
several times we ran against the bank, in the dark- 
ness. 

By-and-by I fell asleep, and must have slept fully 
an hour, when Larry awoke me with a touch of his 
paddle. Indistinctly I heard the sound of voices at 


a distance, and caught, as I opened my eyes, a red 
gleam on the water. 
“What's the matter?” I began to exclaim. 
“Tlush!” whispered Larry. 


It was 


Larry explained, in a whisper. 
grand powwow over something.” 


some of them should see our smoke. 
were with our fasting, and night’s labor, we pad- 
dled steadily on for as much as two hours, during 





“But won’t it be mean to take their canoe? Won't | stream, partly under the black boughs of the firs, 
| which overhung the water. 
not more than a hundred yards from where we lay, 
there was a great light! 
discerned dark forms dancing and leaping about, 
while a frightful shouting and whooping came to 
our ears. 
here and there. 


On the other bank, and 


Fires were blazing, and I 


Several black, mound-like structures rose 


“It’s an Indian village on the bank of the stream,”’ 
“They’re having a 


Terrible whoops went echoing through the forest. 


Once he | Some of the savages were singing ; some were howl- 
stepped into a hole, as he got near the canoe, and | ing and shrieking. 


Silently as a shadow, we let the canoe drift down 


past the lighted shore, keeping near the opposite 
side, and close under the firs. 
we were by, and out of the glare of the dance-fires! 
Besides the whoopings and howlings, they made a 
drumming noise on something; and there were cries 
of bluejays and crows, and the hoots of owls, with 
another strange, squeaking sound. 
had these birds for pets, but Larry said he guessed 
the miserable heathens made the sounds themselves. 


Wasn't I glad when 


I thought they 


In half an hour it began to grow light again, but 


we had been paddling hard, and were several miles 
beyond 


the savage village. Not for our lives, 
though, did we dare to land, and build a fire, lest 
So, faint as we 


which time, I suppose, we must have gone eight or 
ten miles farther. 

Fishes were all the time rising to the surface with 
tiny splashes. ‘The river was alive with them. Lar- 
ry said we might catch plenty, if we had hooks. I 
thought of the two cod-hooks I had stuck in the lin- 
ing of my great coat, and, on looking, found them 
clinging by the barbs. Larry fastened one of them 
to his bow-string, and using the bow itself for a pole, 
and baiting the hook with a shred of our bacon, be- 
gan to fish. In a few seconds he had a bite, and 
hooked a fine, large trout that would certainly have 
weighed three pounds. 

Throwing it into the bottom of the canoe, ho 
eut a new bait, and making another cast, soon had 
a second trout. I steered while he fished, and I do 
not believe it was over fifteen minutes before he had 
seven of the prettiest trout I ever saw, jumping and 
flapping about, with their bright spots gleaming in 
the morning sun, which now began to stream in 
through the firs. Our mouths watered for them. 
Pretty soon we ran a dangerous rapid, where for 
a moment or two we were in great peril. The wa- 
ter roared and swirled in foaming eddies. It wasa 
wonder we did not strike against some of the rocks 
with which the channel was beset. 

It did not seem but a moment before we glided off 
into smooth water. Just here we heard a splashing, 
and saw a large, black deer, with tremendously tall, 
branching antlers, wading across the river. Seeing 
us, he floundered through, and, tossing back his 
head, disappeared among the firs. I had never 
thought there were so large deer in the world—for I 
think this one must have stood ten feet high—and I 
must say that it was about the most awkward and 
the ugliest creature I ever saw. 

(This was unquestionably the moose-deer, or elk.] 


As soon as we saw the deer, Larry exclaimed that 
we would land, and build a fire on the side of the 
stream from which the animal had entered the water. 

“It’s a sure sign there are no Indians there,’ he 
added; “if there had been, the deer would have 
smelled them, and kept away.” 

So running in ata place where the boughs overhung, 
we landed, and pulled the canoe entirely out of the 
water up among the firs. Even if a canoe had 
passed within ten yards of us, our canoe could not 
have been discovered. 

Taking out our trout and a piece of the deer-ba- 
con, we went to some distance inland, and after some 
trouble, we started a fire, and then proceeded to fry 
meat and fish as usual. 

It seemed to me that I had never been so hungry 
in my whole life. I suppose we ate like gluttons. 
At any rate we felt very drowsy a little while after, 
and soon went to sleep in the thicket, a few rods 
from our fire. 

When we awoke it was dark, so we went to sleep 
again, and the sun was high enough when we waked 
the second time. 

Larry immediately ran down to the place where we 
had drawn up the canoe, to see if it was safe. Finding 
it was untouched, he came back, and we built anoth- 
er fire, and fried more meat and fish, and had a very 
generous feast. Of course we made as little noise as 
possible, and kept Jack from strolling off, lest he 
should catch the eye of some prowling savage. 

We were so tired that we concluded to stop where 
we were for the day, and so lay down and went 
to sleep again, and slept till near sundown, when 

try roused me. 

“Get up and shake yourself, for we must be on our 
way.” 

“You aren’t going to start in the night, are you?” 
I asked. 

“Yes; I think we better. 
in the night, and eat and sleep in the day. 
shan’t be so likely to be seen.” 

Just as twilight was fading into night, we went to 
our canoe, and launching it, embarked. 

There was a bright moon. We felt well rested, 
and took up our paddles with a will. All night long 
we rowed on, stopping only to rest at intervals of 
half an hour. Toward morning. we entered a lake, 
through which the river flowed. 

“We will keep near the shore,” Larry said, “and 


It will be safer to travel 
We 





Isat upon the thwart, and stared around. 








that was torturing him to death. He looked at the 


We can float down stream in it at a jolly rate.” 


still dark. 


We were near the right bank of the 








80 follow round to where the river goes out.” 
It was along lake, all of twelve miies, we thought, 
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tothe lower end. So, according to our previous plan, | departments, laces, silks, satins, musical instru- 
we landed, and drew up our boat. Larry then fished 


. : 2 ments, millinery, dress-making, gold and silver 
with the cod-hook and his bow-string, but there . . a 
: | ware, and splendid furniture. 
were apparantly no fish here; at least, we were not I . ee. Belei 1 t t 
5 spectins leis . 
able to catch any, so that day we had to content bis inspecting the Be on a aba en ’ 
ourselves with the deer-bacon alone. which is beautifully decorated with the national 

Once asleep, we did not wake till it was dark, so | colors, red, yellow, and black, when Laura came 
dark, indeed (for it was cloudy), that we had gloomy | up with the biggest eyes I have seen under her 
work poking our way back to our canoe. hat yet. 

To find the outlet where the river left the lake, we| “What do you think?” she whispered, all in a 
had ae — = to nd cer sty side. It] tremor of excitement “They say all the royal 
would have be _ much nearer if we had gone along | family are here! Ain’t we fortunate that we | 
on the other side of the lake. Of course, we were toa? s t ite eee “ill 
glad to get into the river again, it was so much easi- — =! Fri = Be ae ee as Te we 

| see the royal carriages. 


er going with the current. But one thing perplexed 

us sorely. Instead of flowing south-westerly, the | I was drawn along by her impetuosity, for to 
river now ran to the north-west. At first, we hoped Laura the word “royal” is like “apples of gold 
that it would bend away tothe south again. But in “pictures of silver,” and there, at an open 
when it continued to hold this course, day after day, | door, sure enough, were the carriages, neat and 


we grew very anxious, and began to be afraid we handsome, and only distinguishable by the royal 





The sun rose before we were more than half way | like another. There were the usual number of | 





were on some unknown river which flowed into the 
Arctic Seas. } 
A PEEP AT ROYALTY. | 
LETTER ABOUT THE EXPOSITION, | 
When I dated my last letter Paris, | did not | 
think that I should date the next at Vienna, but 
here Lam, or rather here we are, delighted with | 
the novelty and bustle on all sides. | 
Papa thought that he and I would probably 
come on alone, which would, of course, have | 
been pleasanter; but the doctor was tired of | 
Paris, and Laura wild to see the wonders of | 
the Exposition, or else nothing would have | 
tempted her to leave the Grand Totel. 
When they signified their intention of con- | 
tinuing their travels with us, of course we con- | 
sented. So pretty Laura rushed frantically | 
about, buying all the new things she supposed | 
she needed, and quite wild over the contemplat- | 
ed change. 


“Pye heard that Vienna is nearly as beautiful | , 


as Paris,” 
military!’ 


she said, “and then there are so many | 


“There were few jottings taken during our 
journey. We arrived in a fearful storm. It was 
quite frightful as we rode through the streets, 
though now and then the flashes of lightning 
disclosed the superb fronts of shops or build- 
ings; for, though the city was well lighted, the 
storm made the atmosphere very dense and 
dark. 

Everybody scemed on the look-out for some- 
body else. There was a great rush of people at 
the hotel, and it was with extreme difficulty we 
procured rooms for a few moments, just to 
wash off the dust of travel. 





We had to sit in the splendid parlor for two 
hours, and if that was not torture for Miss Lau- 
ra, still “done up” with a grey veil, when every 
moment beautifully dressed women, or officers, 
or newly arrived parties came in, I don’t know 
what could be. As for me, I just sat back in an 
immense lounging chair of crimson plush, and 
enjoyed it all, in spite of the glum though hid- 
den face beside me. ‘ 

By-and-by the gentlemen announced that we 
were assigned rooms; but such rooms! I spare 
youa description. It was almost impossible to 
sleep, the place was so noisy. We were glad 
enough to escape from durance vile. 

“Vienna is simply detestable,” said Laura, 
spitefully, looking out over roofs and chimney- 
tops; but after she had seen the squares, the 
churches, the cathedral, the public gardens, the 
soldiers, and a few high dignitaries, she was 
better pleased, and consented to own, that 
though it was not equal to Paris, it was very 
well in its way. ; 

Before we went to the Exposition, we walked 
through some of the narrow streets of the city 
proper, or the oldest part of the capital, where 
it is quite the fashion for the best portion of the 
community to promenade. 

At last we were in the midst of the Babel— 
a name that very well describes the Exposi- 
tion. You have heard enough of the Paris Ex- 
position, and one fair of this kind is very much 





| when I saw papa beckoning us to come. 


monogram. Laura stood looking at them with 
profound admiration. 

“Now, I want to sce the family,” she said. 
““O, where can they be? Let’s hunt till we find 
them.” 

“The idea of hunting, 


’ 


”” said I, indignantly, 

“Would you like to see the crown prince of 
Prussia?’ he asked, and Laura’s face was an 
illumination. 
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Then he led us to a stand, for I was eager to 
see him, though I don’t think I should have 
hunted for him, and there 
with two other gentlemen, looking critically 
about him, asking questions, smiling good hu- 
moredly, and showing the glitter of fine, white 
teeth. 

“O, isn’t he splendid?” whispered Laura, with 
enthusiasm. 

“Very good looking,” I said. “I have seen 
American gentlemen quite as handsome.” 

“T never did. Shouldn’t you like him to 
speak to us?” and at that moment the crown 
prince actually looked at Laura’s pretty face, 
and then spoke to the gentleman beside him. 

“O, what do vou suppose he said ?” asked silly 
Laura. “I wonder if he admired my hair?” 

Poor Laura! To be noticed by a prince quite 
upset her. 

“Isn’t he a splendid figure? And what a 
magnificent uniform! And sword and spurs, too! 
He looks every inch a prince. See! Your papa 
understands him. What is he talking about, 
sir?”’ asked eager Laura. 

“Just now about the texture of the goods, the 
price, if they are machine-made,” replied papa. 
““A moment ago he remarked—but I won’t tell 
you,” and he turned away, with a smile. 

“Now, papa, that’s not fair,” said I. 

“Well, then, he actually remarked, ‘What very 
pretty young ladies!’ Now, don’t you feel flat- 
tered?” . 

“Indeed, J do,’ responded Laura; “only think, 
to have a prince say that!” 

It was not long after when we were favored 
with*n sight of young Prince Rudolph. It was 
Laura who scented royalty, as usual. 

“There’s a crowd, and that little fellow seems 
bowing to everybody,” she’ said. “I wonder 
who he is? O,” catching a name in the crowd, 
“it’s Prince Rudolph! There’s a young girl in 
the carriage with him, too.” 

The crowds were thickening, and the carriage 
drove along very slowly. 

“That young girl is a married woman,” said 
papa. 

“O, but that’s impossible!” I responded. “She 
looks like a little school-girl.”” 

“She is not much more, since she is only six- 
teen,” said papa. “The child was married only 
two weeks ago, and before that event wore a 
girl’s short dress. She put on a long gown only 
the day before the ceremony.” 

I couldn’t help saying, ‘Poor little thing!’”’ 

“Poor! You call everybody poor; T wonder 
whv?” oxelaimed Laura. “I guess if Iwas a 


stood the prince, 


” 





princess, and had married a man of rank, I 


shouldn’t thank any one to call me poor. I only 
wish it was me. I’d give’— 


“Would you give your curls, Laura?” Lasked, | 


laughing. ° 
“Yes, I think I’d be as plain as she is,” was 
the retort, “and as to the prince, he’s ugly,— 


| however, it don’t matter how homely once is, if 


one is only of the royal blood. You needn’t 
laugh at me. I never could be a republican.” 

I don’t think she could. 
on, bowing right and left very graciously; and 
Laura thinks to this day that one of his bows 
was intended especially for her. Perhaps it 
was. 

The next thing in order was the imperial 
palace. It is on the south-west side of the 
inner town, and is very inferior in its archi- 
tecture, being dark, homely and dismal. It 
is an irregular structure, consisting of three 
courts or quadrangles, and on the side called 
the Schwetzer Hof are the apartments of the 
royal family. It was very little to look at, yet 
there stood and passed strangers from all parts 
of the world; and when any members of the im- 
perial family come out to ride, there is sure to 
be a crowd gathered to see them. ‘They are al- 
ways under inspection. 

“T don’t see a spot where the emperor can be 
free from observation,” said papa; “TI think I 


should want a park; and I would have it walled | 


round about twenty feet high.” 

‘Have you ever seen the emperor’s farm?” 
asked a young gentleman who stood near, and 
who proved to be an American. 

“T never have,”’ papa replied, quietly, prepar- 
ing to move off. 

“It’s a splendid place,” said Young America, 
who thought himself privileged ‘to talk to any- 
body, suppose. ‘I have been there. He has a 
beautiful palace and magnificent grounds, and 
that is where he always spends his summers. 
I saw some mowers and reapers there made in 
New York; and they say that nothing delights 
him more. 

“The empress, too, she will watch them, and, 
they say, sometimes rides upon the reaper an 
hour atatime. I tell you what, sir, Yankee 
dom beats the world, if it don’t raise crown 
princes. I’m on here to superintend one of the 
best machines,—perhaps you saw it, sir, in the 
American department. If these fellows don’t 
stare! Why, sir, ’m going to make a shoe in 


five minutes by the clock, from the soles to the 


uppers with that little machine. 
here, sir; have my card ?” 

Papa took the card, thanked him for his vol- 
unteer information, and we walked away. Lau- 
ra was quite disgusted with the Yankee shoe- 
maker. 

“Compare him with the crown prince,” she 
said, loftily. 

“ve no doubt he is a very good shoemaker,’”’ 
said papa smiling, ‘‘and I dare say the crown 
prince is very good too, in his way.” 

Laura looked shocked, but said nothing. 

JESSIE. 


Greatest thing 


——\_—_+oe—_____—_- 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. 

On Friday, June 20, 1878, Queen Victoria 
completed the thirty-sixth (36th) year of her 
reign, which began on the 20th of June, 1837, 
the day on which King William IV. diced. She 
completed the fifty-fourth year of her life twen- 
ty-seven days earlier, May 24, 1873. 

Thus far the reign of Victoria has been fortu- 
nate, though she has had her share of the dis- 
appointments and afflictions that are incident to 
every human life. As compared with the reigns 
of most monarchs, hers may well be thought 
eminently successful, both personally and po- 
litically. A long reign is considered evidence of 
good fortunein a sovereign, though some very 
good sovereigns have had very brief reigns. 

Tried by this last consideration, Queen Victo- 
ria may be classed as a very fortunate monarch. 
There had been, previous to her ascension to 
it, thirty-four sovereigns on the English (later 
British) throne, since the date of the Norman 
Conquest (A. D. 1066), and of these, only six 
reigned longer than she has already reigned. 

The exceptions are, Henry III. (1216—1272), 
Edward IIL. (1827—1377), Henry VI. (1422—1461), 
Henry VIII. (1509—1547), Elizabeth (1558—1603), 
and George III. (1760—1820). Should Queen 
Victoria reign nine years longer, the length 
of her reign would exceed those of all her 
predecessors but Henry IIl., Edward ITI, and 
George III.; and if it should be extended to the 
beginning of 1897, her possession of the throne 
would be longer than that of all of her prede- 
cessors, as then she would have entered upon 
the last half of the sixtieth (60th) year of her 
reign and the seventy-eichth of her life. 

No English sovereign has reigned sixty years. 
The longest reign of anv English monarch was 
that of George III. He was given, also, the 


So the prince rode | 


a 

longest life. He died in the sixtieth year of jj; 
|reizn. Henry III. ascended the throne when he 
was but nine or ten years old (1216), and died jy 
1272. Edward III. died in the fifty-first Year of 
his reign. Henry VI. was dethroned jn the 
thirty-ninth year of his. Henry VIIL. reigned 
almost thirty-eight years, and Elizabeth mor 
than forty-five. 

Victoria has sat upon the throne longer thay 
any sovereign of the Anglo-Norman line (106g 
1154); longer than any of the Angevine line 
| commonly called Plantagenets (1154—1485), ey. 
| cepting Henry III., Edward III. and Henry yj, 

longer than any sovereigns of the Tudor line 
(1485—1603), excepting Henry VIII. and Elizg. 
| beth; longer than any of the English sovereigns 
of the Stuart line (1603—1689); longer than the 
two sovereigns of the Nassau-Orange-Stuart line 
(1689—1702); longer than Anne (1702—1714)- 
and longer than any sovereign of the Hanove. 
rian line (1714—1873), excepting George [I], 
who was her grandfather. 

It is proper to form an opinion of the possibjj. 
ity that hers will be an extended life and a long 
reign, from the character of her family in re 
spect to longevity. 
| George I., first king of the Hanoverian line, 

died at the age of sixty-seven, in 1727, and in 
| the thirteenth vear of his reign. 


His mother, 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover, lived to be eighity- 
| four. 

George II. died at seventy-seven, in 1760, in 
the thirty-fourth year of his reign. His eldest 
son, Frederick, Prince of Wales, who never be. 
came king, dicd at forty-four, in 1751. He was 
ereat-grandfather of Queen Victoria; and his 
wife did not live to a great age. 

George III. died in his eighty-second year, 
George LV. in his sixty-eighth year, and William 
IV. in his seventy-second year. 

The Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria, 
died in his fifty-third year. Her mother, the 
Duchess of Kent, died at the age of seventy-five, 
Some of the Queen’s relatives, descended from 
George II. and George III., lived to be old. On 
the whole, the chances are much in favor of 
Victoria’s life extending to fourscore years. As 
sheis a good woman and a just sovereign, we 
should all hope that her days may be long in 
the noble Jand that the Lord her God hath given 
| her. 

The average length of the reign of Victoria's 
| thirty-four predecessors (counting William IIL 
and Mary II. as one, for they reigned jointly) 
is under twenty-three years, and she has already 
exceeded that average by more than one-half, 
| and she may treble it. 

Some sovereigns of Continental Europe have 
had very Jong reigns. Louis XIV., of France, 
| died in the seventy-third year of his reign, and 
| Louis XV. in the fifty-ninth year of his. Fer- 
| dinand I., of the Two Sicilies, reigned almost 
sixty-six years. Frederick III., Emperor of Ger- 
| many, reigned about fifty-three years. Proba- 
bly all these long-reigning monarchs found out 
| the truth contained in the words of the old 
Spanish poet, that “Those who know most of 
life, know most of care.” 


——_+oo——_—__—_ 
SOME CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT 
BLUSHING. 

There is no more exquisite sign of intelligence, 
thana blush. It is intensely and exceptionally 
human, too. Monkeys grow red with passion, 
Mr. Darwin says, but no brute was ever known 
to betray sensitiveness to a confusing suggestion 
by any demonstration like what we call blush- 
ing. The condition is entirely mental which 
produces blushing, and the readiness to blush 
is in proportion to one’s delicacy of mental feel- 
ing. 

Brutes, indeed, have their expressions of emo 
tion, but blushing is, of all expressions, most 
unbrute-like, peculiar, and human. Idiots, 
blunt-minded, almost mindless, blush the least, 
if at all. Women, quick and delicate-minded, 
blush the most. The dark Malay, the yellow 
Mongolian, the red Indian, all families of the 
human race, can show the tell-tale sign, for 
even negroes, it is asserted, “blush brown.” 

It is only among the pale-faces, however, that 
the true, “celestial, rosy red’”’ can be seen. The 
phenomenon of blushing appears very curious 
and interesting when explained. We cannot 
cause it by any action on the body, as we can 
laughing, weeping, or trembling, and we cannot 
prevent it by any means whatever. ; 

It is entirely involuntary, and it is the mind 
and not the body that must be affected to pr” 
duce it. The face is the index of the mind, and 
its immediate neighborhood to the brain, 
mind’s supposed seat, makes it next to impos 
ble for the face not to show something of the 
mental condition. 

Shame, modesty, pride, perplexity, 4 word, 4 
thought, a sound, a sight, that strikes with * 
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touch of rudeness the mind’s fine consciousness, 
sends inevitably the crimson token of disturb- 
ance to the face. The trouble jostles the “gold- 
en bowl,” and spills some of its contents at the 
soul’s front door. This lasts only 2 minute, but 
there is a volume of meaning in the exhibition. 
The sepia’s inky cloud is no surer proof of 
excitement, and not half so delicate an act of 
self-defence. 

To explain blushing, in scientific language, 
we should say that the effect is owing to the 
close sympathy between the little blood-vessels 
on the surface of the brain, and those on the 
surface of the face. The blood in these count- 
less transparent hair-veins, diffused by what is 
ealled “capillary circulation,” shows through 
the skin when the veins are full. Any little 
thing, confusing or mortifying the mind, at | 
onee crowds and hurries the clear circulation of 
the life-blood in the brain, filling all the veins. 
Caught through the sympathetic nerve, the si- 
lent shock reports itself through the*mental or- 
gan, and the membranes of the brain are in- 
flamed; and when this happens, the skin of the 
face can no more help reddening than one eye 
can help trying to shut when the other does. 

Blushing has been called “‘purity’s red flag of 
danger.”’ It is, in a sense, the flag of safety, 
for the sight of iton a maiden’s cheek is sure 
evidence that danger lics yet at a safe distance. 
The woman or the girl, whose face is no lon- 
ger capable of that signal, shows that she has 
been overtaken by the danger, and fallen. 

———__+@—_—__—_—_- 
POWER OF IMAGINATION, 

Many readers are familiar with the story of the 
butcher and the Oxford students. A number of 
them agreed to meet him successively one morning, 
and ask him if he was sick, or what made him look 
soill. He laughed at the first two or three, but be- 
fore the last came, he was thoroughly sick, and 
needed to be taken home for medical advice. Im- 
agination had done the whole mischief. 

The late Mr. Babbage, of England, the inventor 
of the famous calculating machine, used to tell curi- 
ous stories of the power of imagination in his own 
experience. He caught a severe cold one day at 
dinner, from seeing an open window behind him. 
It turned out to be no open window at all, but a 
large plate glass which deceived him; but the cold 
was a genuine one. One night, visiting at a strange 
house, he had no night-cap. He feared that he 
might take cold by the exposure, but a piece of 
string round the head saved him. Imagination was 
equally effective in giving a cold, and in warding it 
off. 
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WHOOPING-COUGH. 
The treatment for whooping-cough in Austria is 
very peculiar, and would not be relished by young 
people in the United States. It consist in the use 
rod instead of medicine. The physician thinks thé 
patient is to be blamed rather than pitied, anda 
sound flogging is administered whenever a severe 
coughing fit comes on. The physicians assert that 
this is a most efficient cure. The cough is a nervous 
affection rather than a cold, and can be suppressed 
only by a vigorous will. The whippings, they main- 
tain, is not only a counter-irritant, but rouses the 
child to a strong exercise of the will, which sup- 
presses the cough. The Austrian doctors may be 
popular at home, but we doubt if they would attract 
many patients in this country. Such a theory may 
be scientific, but is not agreeable. 
—-——- +e 
TOO MUCH WEST WIND. 
The west wind is a favorite in the United States, 
for it generally brings a clear sky and a healthy and 
bracing atmosphere. But in Denmark the people 
have too much of the west wind, both in duration 
and quality. It blows on an average three hundred 
days in the year, and is tiresome even from its mo- 
notony. If it were a good thing in itself, one might 
have a surfeit of it. But it blows, as the sailors say, 
“big guns,’ and does untold mischief. It never 
breathes in gentle whispers, but moves always with 
great volume and force, suggestive of a tornado. 
The vessels wrecked by it every year may be count- 
ed by the score. Not infrequently, in its fury it 
tears up the sand from the shore, and whirls it in 
thick clouds far inland, covering up acres of fertile 
land, and making it worthless for cultivation. It is 
no wonder that the Danes have a dread of this ter- 
rible west wind. 
- _ 
KING MOSHESHE’S SPEECH. 
Faith without understanding is inevitable some- 
times, and so it is a duty, as much as effort is when 
we are lost, or work is when we are lazy. This is 
the way an African chief put it, making an address 
to his people on the arrival of some missionaries :— 
“Rejoice, you Makari and Mokatchani! You ru- 
lers of cities, rejoice! We will all rejoice for the 
news we have heard. There are a great many say- 
ings among men. Some are true, and some are 
false; but the false have remained with us and mul- 
tiplied, therefore we ought carefully to pick up the 
truths we hear, lest they should be lost in the rub- 
bish of lies. We are told that we have all been cre- 
ated from one Being, and that we all sprung from 
one man. Sin entered man’s heart when he ate the 
forbidden fruit, and we have got sin from him. 
These men say that they have sinned, and what is 
sin in them is sin in us, becanse we come from one 
stock, and their hearts and ours are one thing. Ye, 


| haired negress’? and the “Cornwall Giant.” 


lies. If these words do not conquer, the fault will | t 
lie with you. Ye say you will not believe what you 
do not understand. Look at an egg. If a man 
break it, there comes only a watery and yellow 
stuff out of it; but if it be placed under the wing of 
a fowl, a living thing comes from it. Who can un- 
derstand this? Who can know how the heat of the 
hen produced the chicken in the egg? This is in- 
comprehensible to us, yet we do not deny the fact. 
Let us do like the hen. Let us place these truths in 
our hearts, as the hen does the egg under her wing: 
let us sit upon them, and take the same pains, and 
something new will come of them.” 


Could an educated minister have illustrated bet- 
ter the exhortation, to “prove all things, and hold 
fast that which is good?” 


~~ 
or 


HOW BUCKLAND BOARDED THE GIANT. 
A person uncomfortably well off, is sometimes said | 
to have “an elephant on his hands.’ One who had | 
agiant for boarder (gratis) must have felt it to be | 
one of the blessings which 








“Brighten when they take their flight.” | 
Mr. Frank Buckland, the well-known and enthusi- 
astic naturalist, unwittingly got himself into this fix 
once. 

He went to Cremorne one day to see ‘the  - 
1e 
former had one long woolly lock, which the public 
were permitted to take hold of, and even to tug at, in 
order to convince themselves that it was no chig- 
non; the latter was a gentleman much above any 
such liberties, and, indeed, the tallest man we had 
at that time ever seen in London. Buckland was 
charmed with him, and, by help of a ladder, entered 
into confidential conversation with this son of Anak. 
“You are the most interesting object 1 have met 
with this long time,’’ he said; ‘it quite distresses 
me to see you on the same (moral) level with that 
long haired negress, and even exhibited for the same 
shilling. You should look a little higher. Ask Mr. 
Smith (the proprietor of the Gardens) to permit you 
to be exhibited alone; and if he refuses, set up on 
your own account. That’s my advice.” 
F. B. had the imprudence to give him his card, 
and in a few days this terrible catastrophe took 
place: The giant called at his address, with several 
hundred people at his heels. 
e had hired a hansom cab, but his head cante 
right outside it, and interfered with the driver’s 
vision, so that he had been obliged to walk, and 
half the population of the district N. W. wereseeing 
him for nothing. 
“Well, Mr. Buckland.” says he, “1 have done 
what you told me, and Mr. Smith has kicked me out 
of the Gardens, so I am come to set up upon my own 
account, and in the mean time, for I have but a few 
shillings, to live with you.”’ 
And this he did for weeks, until poor Buckland 
was almost literally ‘eaten out of house and home.”’ 
At last, however, he gave him avery high recom- 
mendation, which he very literally deserved, to some 
peripatetic showman of his acquaintance, and so got 


rid of him. 
+~@ —- 


KNEW THEIR HOURS. 

One of the Hebrew prophets reminds us (Jer. 8: 7) 
that the stork, and the turtle, and the crane, and the 
swallow, know their appointed times, which they 
certainly do, by their instinct. But dumb animals 
are occasionally found intelligent enough to “know 
their appointed times” by education, and the High- 
land sheep-dogs are a remarkable example of this. 


The following, from a Scotchman, strikingly illus- 
trates canine sagacity, as well as the kindly consid- 
eration evinced by the Scottish peasantry towards 
the domestic animals, especially the shepherds to 
their dogs, which consequently become their at- 
tached companions. A minister, calling to visit one 
of his flock, found before the fire-place three dogs, 
apparently asleep. At the sound of a whistle, two 
rose up, and walked out; the third remained still. 
“It is odd,” said the minister, “that this dog does 
not get up like the others.” 
“It’s no astonishin’ ava,’’ said the shepherd, “for 
it’s no his turn; he was oot i’ the mornin’.” 
A gentleman staying in the family of a sheep- 
farmer, remarked that daily as the — sat at din- 
ner a shepherd’s dog came in, received his portion, 
and soon after disappeared. 
“TI never see that dog except at dinner,’ said the 
visitor. ° 

“The reason is,’’ said the farmer, ‘“‘we’ve lent him 
to oor neighbor, Jamie Nicol, an’ we tell him to 
come hame ilka day to his dinner. When he gets 
his dinner, puir beast, he gaes away back till his 
work.” 

——_———+@o———_—_—_. 


HOW COLOGNE SMELLS, 


The pond-lily grows out of the mud, and in many 
other instances in nature and art, as well as in human 
life and character, the most pure and delicate results 
arise from filthy surroundings. A foreign letter, to 
the Gardiner Home Journal, says :— 


The town of Cologne, or Koln as it is called by its 
inhabitants, is not so fragrant as it might be. The 
headquarters of perfumery, and of any number of 
Farinas who export the genuine article in various 
degrees of excellence, Cologne itself is the worst 
smelling of all spots on the globe. All the sewers 
are above ground. The refuse and slops run through 
the streets, under the eyes and noses of all, under 
the fierce summer sun. It is a wonder that the peo- 
ple live at all in that sickening and poisonous at- 
mosphere. I always thought, till I spent two days 
there, that Coleridge’s forcible but not very elegant 
lines were overdrawn: but now I endorse the apos- 
trophe with which he closes :— 


“The river Rhine, it is well known, 

Doth wash your city of Cologne; 

But tell me, nymphs, what power divine 

Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine?” 
a. ae 


A DEAF AND DUMB POST-OFFICE . 
CLERK. 

The man who patted an iron hitching-post on the 
head, and gave it a cent for running against it, was 
half drunk. This poor girl was ouly ignorant, and 
less to be pitied than he, because, unlike him (we 
fear), she will not make her foolish blunder again :— 

A young woman, evidently ‘from the country,” 
was seen standing the other day, with a perplexed 
air, at one of the lamp-post boxes. She was ob- 
served to. knock several times on the top of the iron 
box, but obtaining no response, she passed round to 
the opposite side, and, raising the cover of the slit 





Makari, have heard these things, and ye say they are 


YOUTH'S COMPANION, 


me have a postage stamp, if ye please?”’ 


home for the birds. 
porting more English sparrows to destroy 


o the aperture, and called out (or in), “Can ye let 


ir 


oo. od 
A SPARROWS’ HOME. | tl 
li 


Boston has homes for nearly all classes of needy | } 


Some talk recently about im- | ;, 
the |e 
o 


worms around Harvard College, called forth the fol- 
lowing, through the Boston Advertiser :— 


There are certainly sparrows enough here already 
to populate the whole district, if proper means are 
taken to preserve them from the severity of the win- 
ter. Under favorable circumstances one pair of 
sparrows will bring up three broods of young ones 
during an English summer, and they have four to 
six in each brood. 
lowing only ten for each pair of birds during the 
season, there would be no need of fresh importa- 
tions, if the — stock were carefully preserved. 

Many of the poor little things were found dead 
on the snow last winter. 


Birds cannot live without a constant supply of wa- 
ter, and this they cannot get while the thermometer 
is ranging somewhere about zero. Cannot some- 
thing be devised to supply them with water? I 
would suggest that, in addition to the little boxes 


point by means of a jet of gas. A part of the roof 
or sides should be glazed to admit light, and if made 
large enough—say three or four feet in diameter 

it might be furnished with perches. An abundant 
supply of hemp and other seeds should also be kept 
up. If this suggestion is carried out, there will be 


ous canker-worm. 


A sparrows’ winter-house, well patronized, would 
be a pretty sight during the cold days. 
-> 

DANGEROUS PLANTS, 
It is unfortunate when beautiful plants have poi- 
sonous qualities. 
A few years ago there was in the Royal Botanical 
Gardens at Kew, a specimen of probably the most 
poisonous plant ever introduced into England. It 
was the Jatropha urens, the properties of which are 
so noxious that its possession is positively danger- 
ous. 
The ex-curator of the gardens was one day reach- 
ing over it, when its fine, bristling stings touched his 
wrist. The first sensation which he felt was a numb- 
ness and swelling of the lips; the action of the poi- 
son was on the heart, circulation was stopped, and 
he soon fell, unconscious; the last thing he remem- | 
bered being cries of, ‘Run for the doctor.’’ 
Either the doctor was skilful, or the dose of poison 
injected not quite, though nearly, enough to cause | 
death. But afterward the young gardener, in | 
whose house the plant was placed, got it thrust into 
acorner, and would not come within arm’s length 
of it. He watered the offender with a pot having an 
extremely long spout. 
In a short time, however, the plant disappeared 
ere gen and another specimen of the genus ./a- 
tropha, which was afterward introduced, vanished 
in the like mysterious manner. It was presumed 
that the attendants were secretly determined that 
such plants should not be retained in the houses, to 
cause the possibility of an accident such as that 
which happened to their curator.— The Garden. 


+o — 
WAVES OF SOUND. 


The waves of water illustrate almost exactly the 
waves of sound. 


If we drop a stone in a running brook it will make 
a splash, but the ring-like wave will be bent out of 
shape, or lost in the current. So sounds on a windy 
day will be heard much better in the direction in 
which the wind is blowing. The ring-like waves 
are bent by the wind, and follow the current. Three 
boys may stand in a row, two hundred feet or more 
apart, east and west, in a strong west wind, or in the 
direction of the wind, whatever it may be. Then if 
the eastern boy calls to the others, the middle boy 
may hear him while the western boy does not. 
The wind blows the waves of sound to the east, and 
the boy’s voice only gets half way. Now if the mid- 
dle boy and the western boy speak, the eastern boy 
will hear them both, as the wind and sound are trav- 
elling in the same direction, and do not hinder each 
other. A sound in a wind is like a wave in a brook. 
It can run down stream easily, but it is hard work 
to get up stream. This is a very interesting experi- 
ment, and one easily performed in the open air. 





+e 
THE BISHOP’S OBJECTIONS TO IT. 


A.T. Stewart, the New York merchant prince, 
will not suffer either his picture or his signature to 
go to the shops, or to autograph-seekers. Perhaps 
his reason in part may be similar to Bishop George's, 
who would never have his portrait taken. 


“If L were to,’”’ he said, “it would be engraved, 
and hung in some good brother’s parlor, and by-and- 
by the good brother would fail in business or die, 
and his effects would be put up for public sale, and 
the voluble auctioneer would come across me ina 
pile of household trumpery, and, as he held me sus- 
pended by thumb and finger, he would cry, ‘Now, 
gentlemen, here’s your chance! your only chance! 
to buy a bishop! How much am I bid for a bishop? 
Twelveand a half cents fora bishop! Only a York 
shilling for a Methodist bishop! Do I hear any 
more? Going! going! gone! Only twelve and a 
half cents—dog cheap—for a Methodist bishop!’ 





WEBSTER’S PATEN 


BUTTOn? woRKE 


R 


nted June 27,1871. Awarded first premium 

at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 
Is one of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invent- 
ed! So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienc hand can 
work without it. Local and travelling agents wanted 
everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
cent. profit. Sample Button-hole Worker and sample 
Button-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full direc- 
tions for use, with sample of our new and novel way of 
canvassing, sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 
cents. Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING CO, 











At this rate of increase, or al- | 


already put up for them among the trees, a larger | 
house should be fixed up, open only towards the | 
south, with a vessel of water kept above freezing | 


no Jack of English sparrows to destroy the mischiev- | 
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LOYMENT. 


EM 

HE National Life Insurance Company of the United 
States of America, chartered by Congress, is the lead- 

ig stock life insurance company of the country, and has 
ie largest cash capital of any pure insurance company of 


ke kind in the world, It is thus enabled to reduce its 


remiums largely. Indeed, had it charged the ordinary 


humanity, and now it is suggested that she build a | Mutual rates during the last four and a half years, it would 
have received from its patrons $1,250,000 more than was 


aid it. The National has nearly two dollars of assets to 
very one of liabilities, and on Jan. 1, 1873, had a surplus 
f 31,157,909 55. It wants an agent in every locality where 
it is not now represented, and will give liberal and con- 
tinuous commissions to efficient and reliable men, Ad- 
dress branch office, Philadelphia, where the business of 
the company is transacted. 


| E. A, ROLLINS, President. 


JAY COOKE, 
Chairman Finance Committee. 


| WHITE'S 
\Specialty for Dyspepsia. 


28—3t 


This was probabiy not | 
occasioned by either cold or hunger, but by thirst. | 


This is the only prompt, efficient and safe master of 
| such symptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, palpitation 
of the heart, dizziness, sleeplessness, melancholy, consti- 
pation, wind, mental and physical debility, as well as 
many others, which, if neglected, will soon place ‘the 
house we live in” beyond the reach of any remedy. 


Price One Dollar per Bottle. 


For sale by all druggists in New England. New York, 
John F. Henry; Philadelphia, Penn., French, Richards & 
Co.; Chicago, UL, Van Schaack, Stevenson & Reid; Cleve 
land, 0., Hartness & Hulick; and Pacific Coast, Bell & 
Brown, Nevada City, Cal. 


_ HG. WHITE, Proprietor, 

| e—tt BOSTON, MASS. 

| WHERE DO YOU INTEND TO GO THIS 
SUMMER? 


| 
| If you are tired, and would like to be refreshed and in- 
vigorated, so that in the autumn you will return strong 
and willing to take up your labor again; or, if you are 
sick and wishto get well by methods that are as efficacious 
! as they are simple, permit me to recommend to you Our 
Home on the Hillside, Dansville, N.Y. 
lere you can rest. Here also you can be free from con- 
ventional taxations. Here, tes, you can get healthful 
| food, and soft water lathing, fine climate, beautiful 
) scenery, prre air, and pleasant rides. And if sick or ail- 
ing, can have the close attention of first-class physicians. 
Send for eireu'er, descriptive pamphlet, and Stereoscopic 
View, inclosine hree-cent postage stamp to the following 
address: OUR.) Me HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Dans- 
ville, N. Y. 27--2t 
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PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 
America, England and Frane, 


These Standard Instruments 


Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICE SYSTRERI- 
(arr 41,000 40 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1828, and Kighty-one 


irst Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 
OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. FRANZ Liszr says: “I consider the Chickering 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, and 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
eomplete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of work. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Instruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONnE-PRICEK SysvTEM,” 
free trom all discounts and commiissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
First-CLAss PIANOS now oflered. 


A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 
Piano, for which they area good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years. Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 FE. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 44—ly 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


PERFUMERY. 


Weimport from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the choicest 
perfumes in bulk and sell them at so much an ounce, thus 
saving the expense of fancy labels and bottles, which are 
costly, and always finally paid for by consumers. Unlike 
the ordinary way in which perfumery is sold, we exhibit 
samples to customers so they who are unacquainted with 
the names may choose between the different kinds and 
know exactly what they are buying. ‘This privilege will 
be appreciated by all fond of graictul odors. Call and ex- 
amine or send for List ot Perfumes and Prices. 

Any perfume sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
40 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

(Copyright secured.) 27—4t 


Mercantile Saving Institution, 


EW BANK_ BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. This is the only Savings Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposit foreach and 
every full calendar month they remain in bank. The in- 








in which the Jetters are placed, she applied her mouth 








Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct, Please state in what paper 
you saw this, 27—4t 





stitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the express 
+ protection of depositors. 19-18 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 














MOTHER’S HANDS. 


They are not beautiful, those dear old hands, 

For they are brown and rough and wrinkled, too; 
But something makes them precious in our sight, 
It is the good they have the power to do. 


Those dear old hands have toiled year after year 
For others, and have ever done their part 

In carrying out most faithfully the will 

And wishes of a true and loving heart. 


Those dear old hands have guided faltering feet 
Jn the right path, and gently led them on, 

Have opened eyes to see the grief and wrong 
That may be helped, the good that may be done. 


Those dear old hands have made rough places smooth, 
Have blessed the strong, and lifted up the weak, 
srought rest to weary souls, to needy ones 

Have given the kindly aid they dared not seek. 


Those dear old hands for stranger and for friend, 
For sick and poor alike, their toils have given; 
The kind deeds done may be forgotten here, 

But they are all recorded safe in heaven. 


Such dear old hands! We lift them gently up, 

And almost reverently lay them down, 

So much more precious than if smooth and white; 

Since loving deeds have made them rough and brown, 
Advocate and Guardian. 


4 
or 


TRICK OF A DOG. 


The other day while standing at the door of a 
neighbor's house, his dog, a sort of mongrel cur, 
came up wagging his tail and manifesting other 
signs of pleasure at meeting his master. The 
subject of conversation turned naturally upon 
the dog and some of his peculiar tricks. 

“Perhaps,” said our friend, “you would like 
to see him say his prayers.”’ 

There was a chair on the piazza, and pointing 
to it, the man said, “Come, Charley, we want 
you to say your prayers!” The dog came 
promptly, sat down upon his haunches before 
the chair, then placing both fore paws upon the 
seat of the chair, laid his head close down be 
tween his paws, and shut his eyes. His master, 
turning to us, said,— 

“Charley is not only a good example in the 
promptness of his devotions, but in his proper 
conduct during his devotions. He allows noth- 
ing to disturb him until he has finished his 
prayers, Speak to him, and see if he will notice 
you,” 

We called, “Charley, Charley!” and whistled, 
but not a wink from the dog. We laid our hand 
on him, but no movement. His master then 
called him, scolded him, coaxed and threatened; 
still he did not move. The wife of our friend 
came to the door, but her presence did not affect 
him. <A piece of cracker was placed near his 
nose; but he did not open his eyes. Nothing 
disturbed him in the least. 

Anxious to ascertain how the dog knew when 
his prayers were ended, I asked his master when 
he would get down from that position. 

“Not until he is done praying; and he will 
not be done until some one says Amen.” 

As soon as this word was uttered, the dog 
slowly took down his paws, and came towards 
us in a sober, gentle manner, as though he had 
not forgotten that he had just been saying his 
prayers. 

Many a time since then we have thought of the 
example of that dog and his forcible rebuke, 
when we have seen or heard persons whispering 
in prayer time, or turning round to notice the 
entrance of others; and when we have seen al- 
most an entire congregation eagerly seizing 
their coats, hats, fans and shawls long before 
the closing words of the prayer were uttered. 
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BISMARCK’S HEART. 

The great Prussian minister has a warm heart 
beneath his rough exterior. He ean talk sharp- 
ly when hard words are needed, but he ean do a 
kind action when it will be of service. The fol- 
lowing story illustrates: 

During the visit of the three kaisers in Berlin, 
an eminent Russian lady urgently sought for an 
audience with Prince Bismarck. The chancel- 
lor remembered indistinctly the name sent in, 
as one with which he was familiar when; as Ba- 
ron V. Bismarck, he was Prussian ambassador 
in St. Petersburg. Notwithstanding his over- 
whelming business cares, and the ceaseless round 
of gayeties consequent upon the distinguished 
visit, the prince received the lady with a most 
amiable “How can I serve you, countess?” 

“T would like your highness’ autograph—your 
name.” i 

The prince, smiling, stepped to the great oak- 
en writing-desk, and on his finest paper wrote, 
in large round hand, with a quill pen, “V. Bis- 
Marek Schonhausen.”’ 

With sudden haste the lady reached for the 


paper, and there passed over her sad, pale face 
an expression like sunlight—happiness and 
hope. 

“And will your highness permit me to write 
one single line over your name, and use it for— 
for a noble cause?” 

The prince threw a quick, searching glance in- 
to the face of his strange visitor. The sunshine 
had already disappeared, and a pale shadow of 
anxiety flitted across it, as he answered, “If I 
dare, countess, to read these lines and know the 
cause—very willingly.” 

The lady took the pen and wrote, “Sire! an 
unhappy mother begs an audience—begs clem- 
ency for her poor, misled son.” 

“And the address, countess ?” 

“Emperor Alexander.” 

Heart and eyes flowed over. “No, your high- 
ness! you will not, you cannot withdraw your 
name. You have also two sons that you love 
tenderly; and my poor Sergei Petrowitsch has 
languished five long months in Siberia, and it is 
| for lifetime. Do you know, your highness, what 
| that is—for lifetime in Siberia? A long linger- 
| ing death—a mother’s broken heart! And what 
| has Sergei done? The police commissioners say 
| he has conspired against his emperor and gov- 
ernment—he, with his seventeen years and his 
tender, good heart. Sergei was a student at the 
Moscow university, and there, with his young, 
foolish companions, thought, boy-like, to form 
a secret socicty, and meet every night together 
by one of the members, to drink tea, smoke ci- 
gars, and read forbidden books; perhaps some- 
times to dream of a new, free Russia—boy 
dreams—boy nonsense—for this my poor boy 
pines in Siberia—and for a lifetime, if your high- 
ness refuse me your signature.” 

Did Prince Bismarck think of his bright boys, 
Herbert and Willie? He is visibly affected, and 
his voice sounds tender as he says, ‘Dear count- 
ess, I will only be too happy to help you get 
back your imprudent son, if I can. Siberia is 
not the best boarding-school for dreamy young 
boys. But I cannot understand how my name 
alone can help you.” 

“But your highness will not withdraw your 
name? Then my son is free. All St. Petersburg 
knows how much the Emperor Alexander loves 
and honors Prince Bismarck;—your name will 
decide his pardon.” ; 

During the visit of Prince Bismarck to St. Pe- 
tersburg, he saw the happy Sergei Petrowitsch, 
who begged for an audience; which the German 
chancellor kindly granted. The young man 
thanked him tearfully for his goodness, and as- 
sured him he was cured forever of his boyish 
political ideas. 

te 


PROTECTED FROM A MAD WOMAN 
BY A DOG. 


A lawyer in San Francisco has a wife, a nurse- 
girl, a whole houseful of small children, and a 
large Newfoundland dog as a playmate for the 
little ones. It was not known until lately that 
the dog had any other merits than a doggish at- 
tachment to the family, a kind, playful disposi- 
tion, and a wood appetite. A startling exigency 
arose, and he became the defender of that fam- 
ily. 

The lawyer has a near neighbor whose wife is 
afflicted with a mild type of insanity. The un- 
fortunate woman was supposed to be perfectly 
harmless, and her husband kept her with him. 
She was an object of mournful interest in the 
neighborhood, and her vagaries sometimes 
amused the children. Nobody ever thought of 
her becoming dangerous. 

One day when the lawyer was at his office, 
and his wife was out shopping, and the children, 
left in charge of the nursery-girl, were romping 
with the dog, there was a violent knocking at 
the door which startled the whole house. The 
nurse-girl went to the door, and the children 
crowded around her, and the dog was there, too, 
with an expression of interest on his counte- 
nance. 

When the door was opened the crazy woman 
forced her way into the hall, looking very much 
excited. 
was evidently raving mad. The dog knew her, 
and appearing also to know that there was 
something wrong on foot, he crowded in be- 
tween the affrighted child and the visitor, and 
commenced barking. The nurse-girl, not being 
alarmed, told him to “get out of the way.” 

The maniac woman, it seems, took the remark 
as addressed to her,, seized the girl by the hair, 
and dragged her to the floor. The girl was 
powerless in the hands of the maniac, and the 
children ran screaming. The dog, not liking 
the course matters had taken, sprang at the 
g woman with open jaws, and fastened upon 
rer. 

She loosened her hold of the prostrate girl, 
and made her way to the door, in charge of the 
dog. She stepped outside, and the animal Ict 
her go. : 

The nurse-girl then bolted the door, and the 
now doubly enraged woman began to throw 
stones and break the windows, and finally got 
an axe, and commenced hewing down the door. 
The house was in the suburbs, and no policeman 
was near. The girl locked the terrified children 
in a back room, and, leaving the dog to guard 
the house, went out by a back door, and has- 
tened to the lawyer’s office. 

The mad woman, hearing the children shriek- 
ing in the back of the house, and the barking of 
the dog in the same direction, left the front door 
and went around to the rear of the house. She 
saw the children’s faces huddled together in the 
window, and made a fresh attack. She broke 
the window all to pieces, and tried to get in by 
| it, but the opening was a little too high, and 

she had no ladder. 
The terror of the children during this scene 
jean probably be imagined. They heard their 











friend, the dow, at the door outside, and there 
| he faithfully stayed, protesting against the riot- 
deep-toned 


‘ous proceedings with his voice. 
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Presently the baffled maniac made her way 
through the back door with her axe, and stood 


face to face with the foe that had previously for- 


bidden her the house. He lay crouching at the 
children’s door, and.there the lawyer found him 
when he came with sufficient force to raise the 
siege. 
—_—_—__—__ +o — ——— 
THE CHILD AND THE GOSSAMER. 
; BY SAMUEL LOVER. 


A sunbeam was playing thro’ flow’rs that hung 





as it was still inconvenient for him to get out 
and leave one leg behind. 

At Jast the combined efforts of a large num. 
ber of sympathizing individuals united with g 
zealous application of the “wiggling” admonj- 
tions heretofore given, resulted in rescuing the 
unfortunate man. On re-appearing on the 
earth’s surface he looked as though he was some 
relative of the man whose sands of life had near. 
ly run ont. Everybody seemed to enjoy the 
joke, except the victim of it—which is the way 
with most of the jokes that this world plays. ~ 


She talked loud and looked wild, and | 





Round a casement, that look’d to the day, 
And its bright touch waken’d a child, who sung 
As it woke, and began its play; : 
And it played with the gossamer beam that shed 
Its fairy brightness around its head; 
O, ’twas sweet to see that child so fair, 
At play with the dazzling things of air. 


O, ne’er was a lovelier plaything seen, 
To childhood’s simplicity given, 
It seemed like a delicate link between 
The creatures of earth and heaven; 
But the sunbeam was cross’d by an angry cloud, 
And the gossamer died in the shadowy shroud, 
And the child looked sad, when the bright things 





And its smile was gone—and its tears were shed. 


O, gentle child, in thy infant play, 
An emblem of life hast thou seen: 

For joys are like sunbeams—more fleeting than they, 
And sorrows cast shadows between; 

And friends that in moments of brightness are won, 
Like gossamer, only are seen—in the sun. 

O! many a lesson of sadness may 
Be learned from a joyous child at play. 


——-_—_-+o- -—_ — — 
MACAULAY’S GREAT MEMORY. 
The man would truly be a wonder who should 

live as long as ‘President Routh’? and remem- 
ber as well as Lord Macaulay. The class of men, 
however, who, like Macaulay, never forget any 
thing they have read any more than they do 
any thing they have seen and heard, is suffi- 
ciently wonderful. 





About twenty years ago, Lord Macaulay, he- 
ing at that time member of Parliament for Ed- 
inburgh, was breakfasting one morning with 
an eminent statesman. The morning newspa- 
pers were brought in, and one of the guests read 
aloud the announcement that on the previous 
day the venerable President Routh, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, had expired in his hundredth 
year. Lord Macaulay received the intelligence 
in silence, and sat musing for a few moments 
upon some train of thought suggested by it to 
his mind. ‘President Routh,” he suddenly ex- J 
claimed, speaking more as though he were 
thinking aloud than addressing living hearers, 
“might have shaken hands as a baby with the 
illustrious Fontenelle, who himself died, aged 
100 years, in 1757. Within the lives of Fonte- 
nelle and Routh the following events have hap- 
pened.” Witlrrapid and unhesifating fluency, 
the greatest of English essayists then opened 
the flood-gates of his unrivalled memory to des- 
cant upon the changes, material, moral and in- 
tellectual, which civilization had witnessed with- 
in the compass of two lives. 

From England he darted to France, from 
France to the rest of Europe, from Europe across 
the Atlantic to North and South America, and 
then back to what he called “the primeval con- 
tinent of Asia.” “Dr. Routh,” he said, “might 
have told us that he had seen a man who was 
present when Charles II. walked with his toy 
spaniels in the Mall; who had shuddered at the 
scowl of Judge Jeffreys; who had chatted and 
corresponded with Madame de Sevigne; who 
had seen La Valliere thrown aside by the Grand 
Monarque for Madame de Montespan, and Mon- 
tespan for Madame de Maintenon; who had 
taken snuff from Lord Bolingbroke’s box, and 
seen Swift cut asparagus in the garden of Sir 
William Temple.’”” The authors, actors states- 
men, soldiers, astronomers, navigators, invent- 
ors, and men and women of note who had illus- 
trated the close of the seventeenth and the dawn 
of the eighteenth century lived again under Lord 
Macaulay’s plastic touch, as he rehearsed the 
contemporaries of Fontenelle’s youth and early 
manhood. 


-——_ --_~oe—___ — 
A QUEER FIX. 


A party of workmen were employed in dig- 
ging in the street for the purpose of laying a 
gas pipe. In the process of the work the work- 
men struck quicksand, and one of them sank to 
his loins in the treacherous place. 

His fellow-workmen thought the bottom was 
dropping out of the street. They caught hold of 
him, but he could neither extricate himself, nor 
could they pull him out. 

, — shall Ido?” said a Scotchman, on the 
JANIK, 

“Faith, an’ what shall I do?” said the Hiber- 
nian, slowly settling into the bowels of the earth, 

“By the blessed Virgin, vat shall me do?” said 
a Frenchman, spattered with mud to his ears, 
and pitifully commiserating his Hibernian friend. 

One of them caught hold of one arm; another 
clutched the digits of the othcr arm, and pulled 
for dear life. 

“Shed yer boots,”’ said the Scotchman. 

“‘An’ I shud leave my feet too,” said the Hi- 
bernian, still inertly struggling. 

Then the crowd waxed larger and larger. 

“Get a rope,”’ says somebody. 

Aud a clothes line was produced and wound 
around the body of the quagmire victim. | 

Three men pulled at the rope, and two at the 
man’s arms, but all of no avail. 

***Pon my honor,” said the Scotchman, “what 
shall we do?” 








“Wicgle yer foot,” says a Yankee. 

And the Hibernian wiggled, but all of no avail. 

“Get him a plank,” says a loiterer. 

A plank was produced, and shortly, by the | 
virtue of muscle and mind, one lege was extri- | 
cated. 

Hlis situation was now not greatly improved, 








BITTEN BY A VAMPIRE. 
In an account of the adventures of a party in 


“search of the quinine plant in Peru,” the writer 
states that one night the veritable bugbear of 
the tropical forest paid them a visit, and left a 
real souvenir of his presence. 


As the Indian servants stretched themselves 


out in slumber under the bright stars, and in 


the partial shelter of their ajoupas, a bat of the 
vampire gpecies, attracted by the emanations of 
their bodies, came sailing over them, and em- 
boldened by the silence reigning everywhere, 
selected a victim for attack. 

Hovering over the fellow’s exposed foot, he bit 
the great toe, and fanning his prey in the tradi- 
tional, yet inevitable manner, by the natural 
movement of his wings, he gorged himself with 
blood, without disturbing the mozo. Thi latter 
on awakening in the morning, observed a slight 
swelling in the perforated part; and on exani- 
nation discovered a round hole large enough to 
admit a pea. 

Without rising, the man summoned his com- 
panions, who formed a group sround him, for 
the purpose of furnishing a certain natural rem- 
edy in the shape of a secretion which cach one 
drew out of his ears. With this the paticnt 
made himself a plaster for his wourfd, and ap- 
peared to think but little of it. Questioned as 
to his sensations, by the white travellers, who 
found themselves a good deal more disturbed 
with the idea of the vampire than they had been 
by any indications of tigers or wild boars, the 
fellow explained that he had felt no sensation, 
unless it might have been an agreeable coolness 
to his sand-baked feet. The incident seemed so 
disagreeable and so likely of recurrence, that 
Col. Perez ever afterward slept with his feet 
rolled up in a variety of fantastic draperies, 
while Mr. Marcoy for several nights retained his 
boots. 
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THE LANTERN PEOPLE. 
China is full of lanterns. People there carry 
them even in the day-time, as Diogenes did. 


A Chinaman and his lantern are inseparable. 
Let him start on any errand which is likcly to 
occupy him until sunset, and his lantern will be 
the first article that he lays hands on to carry 
with him. Even on the brightest moonlight 
nights, he considers it his duty to provide him- 
self with an artificial light; and it is a curious 
sight at a fire at night to see the crowds which 
fill the streets, every man with his lantern held 
aloft; although the practice owes its rise, no 
doubt, to the absence of any system of public 
lighting for the streets and highways. The lan- 
tern has none the less its uses in daylight; sus- 
pended over doorways, and along the fronts of 
shops, it declares the surname of the proprictor 
within in huge characters, and no respectable 
domicil is without one. Indeed, all lanterns, 
whether carried in the hand or otherwise, are 
inscribed with the surname of their owners; so 
that while walking the street of a night, a man 
can always discern that his friend Jones or Rob- 
inson is approaching long before his fizure is 
discernable. Official persons show their titles 
on their lanterns, not their names, a rule which 
is frequently abused by vagabonds, who have 
only to show a lantern inscribed “The Magis- 
trate,” to be able to extract money from the 
weak and unwary. Wealthy families and ofli- 
cials affect the large globular lantern; the com- 
mon classes a smaller one of cylindrical sliape. 
The characters are always inscribed in red or 
black paint, save in time of mourning, when the 
blue is employed. Lanterns form an important 
adjunct in all processions, idolatrous, hymeneal 
and funeral; and on such occasions the larger 
the lantern, the more imposing is its effect con- 
sidered. 
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JANAUSCHEK’S BAGGAGE. 

People with unpronounceable names must ex- 
pect some annoyances. Jan-aus-chek (or as 
near that as anything) was a German tragedi- 
enne, who travelled largely in this country not 
long ago, carrying, for herself and her compa- 
ny, fifty-six pieces of baggage, which occupied 
usvally a whole baggage-car. The following 
tells what happened in a town in Alabama, 
where some negroes got hold of the name:— 


At Opelika, Mr. Wachtell, who was travelling 
with the company as manager, saw a colored 
man making toward the car, and hailed him 
with the query, ‘““Whose baggage are you going 
to put on there?” 

The darkey replied, “Guano sacks.” 

Wachtell was simply horrified. The idea of 
all the magnificent costumes of the great lady 
becoming impregnated with the vile odor of 
guano was enough to startle the manager, and 
he rushed off in haste and rage to protest against 
any putting of sacks of guano in his special 
baggage-car. 

The baggage-master said he did not know 
anything about guano, and immediately went 
to see about the matter, when they found that 
by Guano sacks the negro had meant Janaus- 





| chek’s baggage. 


Nor was the mistake so bad a one as it may 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 





strike one at first—at least we have heard many 
worse attempts at pronouncing. 
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FATE OF A PET. 


Number two of the pets of my friend was a 
squirrel, Which had fallen in its infancy out of 
anestina pine wood. It, too, was brought up 
by hand, at first a little hairless thing, with a 
bare tail like a rat’s, but gradually putting on 
its furry coat with white waistcoat and busy 
train. A bright-eved, graceful, quick-tempered, 
agile little companion. 

Its favorite haunt in winter was up the wide 
sleeve of its mistress’ gown, where it would lic 
comfortably perdu in the warmth for hours. 
One cold day she was going to church, and did 
not like to disturb it; but when once safely 
within her pew, and the service had begun, it be- 
came evident, to her horror, that the squirrel 
had taken a particular dislike to the sound of 
the preacher’s voice and the noise of the singing. 

He kept up a low, suppressed hiss whenever a 
passage struck him as not to his taste, and 
scolded sometimes so loud that she was afraid 
her neighbors would think her possessed, and 
that she would have to walk out in the middle 
of the service. : 

The squirrel never went to church again. 

His mistress was so afraid of his coming in 
harm’s way, that she took him out with her, vis- 
iting, and one day, in a strange house, she put 
the squirrel in his cage on the top of a chest of 
drawers, and locked the door of her bedroom. 

When she returned she found that the doe of 
the house, who must treacherously have secreted 
himself under the bed for the fell purpose, had 
pulled down the cage, broken it open, and was 
hard at work worrying the poor little inmate, 
which was at the point.of death when its mis- 
tress came in only in time to rescue the body, 
and have the melancholy satisfaction ef burying 
the remains decently.—Good Words. 





A HAPPY GIRL. 


Many young people imagine that a Christian 
life wiil lessen their happiness by cutting them 
off from many of their pleasures. But a little 
girl who tried the experiment, found it worked 
very differently. She writes in a letter: 





If you should come back here, I think you 
would find a new little girl. I don’t mean a new 
face. Llook like your same Jenny, only elad- 
der; but I don’t feel a bit like her, for I have 
got a new heart. Jesus gave it to me, instead of 
my old naughty one, and that makes me feel 
new all over. O, it is so good to get a new heart! 
Why don’t everybody get one? And it’s just as 
easy! That’s why I said you would not find 
your old naughty Jenny, but a better one, 
Christ’s new little-girl. - rt ae 

I can study ever so much better than I used to. 
Just before I get my lesson I put my head down 
behind my book, and ask Jesus to help me, and I 
think He keeps the long words right in my mind, 
for remember them all the time. O, don’t you 
wish I had been a new little girl before? Then 
you would have loved me more, and Jesus too. 
I could have studied better, and done everything 
nicer. If you know any little girls who haven’t 
a new heart, tell them Jenny wants them to get 
one right away. 

ee ees 


HOW MONEY GOES, 

In our country every good workman can get 
ahead, if he knows how to deny himself, and to 
save. Much money is worse than wasted in 
poor families. An exchange says:— 


A hard-working man—as for instance a brick- 
layer, mason, or blacksmith—drinks about eight 
glasses of beer daily, at an expense of 40 cents 
per day, or $2 80 per week. 

Eight glasses of beer daily, at five cents a 
glass, cost each week $2 80, and each year $146. 
We suppose this is more than one-sixth of the 
yearly earnings of the average “hard-working 
man.” It is probably two-thirds as much as the 
“hard-working man” pays for rent, and twice as 
much as he pays for‘clothes. It would enable 
him to take a six weeks’ rest each year, if he 
saved it, or pay his expenses to New York and 
back three times, and almost to Europe and 
back. It would buy him a good lot of ground 
hot very far removed from the city, or if put out 
atinterest would bring him in as much as he 
gets for two or three days’ labor. It would buy 
him three times as much bread as he could eat, 
or would probably suffice to pay his meat bill. 
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. A SIMPLE MEAL, 


The simple bill of fare a Maine man set be- 
fore his family of seven persons and two friends 
who dropped in to dine, he tells as follows: 

We had one quart of peas, cost 10 cents; two 
Pounds beef for stew, 10 cents; one loaf Gra- 
ham bread, 6 cents; butter and apple-sauce, and 
one plain apple-pie—a part of which only was 
eaten—the whole costing 37 to 40 cents, save ex- 
pense of cooking. All agreed the dinner was 
excellent. Now, suppose we had had a turkey, 
stuffed, costing $250; flour bread, potatoes, 
mustard, ketchup, sauce, plum-pudding, mince- 
Pie, and all the chicken fixings, costing $4 or $5, 


how much better off, think you, would we have 
been ?” e 


+o = -——— 


.HEaventy Lire on Eartu.—Live in the 
Sight of God. This is what heaven will be—the 
eternal presence of God. Do nothing you would 
= like God to see; say nothing you would not 
like Him to hear; write nothing you would not 
. e Him to read; and read nothing of which 
You would not like God to say, “Show it to me.” 
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CHILDRENS COLUMN) 


For the Companion. 
TOM’S UNCLE STEPHEN. 
I was down to Uncle Stephen’s, 
And I saw his nice new gun. 
Uncle went with me a-hunting,— 
Tell you, we had lots of fun. 











Uncle Stephen shot a squirrel, 
’Way up high upon a tree. 

Then the squirrel came a-tumbling 
Down cher whack in front of me. 


Uncle Stephen is a shooter; 
He can shoot off just as straight! 
He has shot a coon and ’possum, 
And a dog or two, of late. 


Uncle Stephen isn’t married, 
Rut he’s getting pretty gray; 
There’s a lady comes to see him, 
And her name is Polly Day. 


Once I asked him if he’d marry, 
And he said he didn’t know; 

Then I said, ‘‘Just marry Polly,” 
And he only laughed, ““Ho! ho!” 


When she comes to Uncle Stephen’s, 
He gets up and goes away; 

Then Uncle Stephen’s nephew Tom 
Has to talk to Polly Day. 


I don’t like to talk to Polly; 
Uncle says she’s sort of queer; . 
And I think she’s sort of funny, 
For she calls me “‘little dear.” 
H. E. M’B. 
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For the Companion. 


THE UNFORTUNATE KITTENS. 
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Mistress Tabby Whitcfoot was a very nice, 
old cat, who one morning found six dear little 
kittens in the basket with her. There were two 
speckled ones, two grey ones with white noses 
and white feet, one black kitty, and black and 
white. 

“Quite too many of them,”’ said Mamma Jen- 
kins, as she opened the closct door and counted 
them; ‘some of them must be drowned.” 

Nobody did drown them, however, for Bobby 
Jenkins and his little sister Nellie begged so 
hard to keep them all, that they were all spared. 

But the two speckled ones seemed to know al- 
ways that they were not wanted; they were very 
low-spirited kittens; and one day, after they 
had been missing for about a week, they were 
dragged up from the bottom of the well! They 
had drowned themselves! 

The two grey kittens were always together, 
and played as merrily and lovingly as two good 
little children should. Where you saw one, you 
were almost always sure to find the other. If 
one scampered up the stairs, or made believe 
chase a mouse around the room, the other was 
certain that the first one’s tail was a rat, and so 
followed close behind. 

But one day there was a great slam! bang! 
in the wash-room; and Mamma Jenkins hurried 
in from the kitchen, to see what was the matter. 

“O, it is only the big ironing-board fallen 
down!” said she. 

But when she lifted it up to put it in place 
again, there were the two grey kittens under it, 
crushed beyond hope of recovery. 

Blacky and Spotty were wild little things, al- 
ways going where they ought not to go, and do- 
ing what they ought not to do. 

Did you ever know any children that did just 
so? 

Blacky climbed up on the study-table, dipped 
his nose into the inkstand, and then spattered 
the ink off his whiskers all over Papa Jenkins 
new sermon. 


had just been dumped in the yard, and then ran | 
in every direction over all the clean clothes that | 
had been spread on the grass to whiten. 
*“T wonder what is here,’’ said Blacky, one 
day, creeping slyly into the cellar. 

“Now, what can be in those big barrels? I 
must find out!’ | 
So he hopped up on a bench, and from that 

scrambled up to the top of one of the barrels. 





“What funny-looking stuff that is down 
there,” said he, peeping over and balancing 
himself on the edge. 

“Tt looks very thick, and brown, and siippery ; 
I wonder what anybody can do with it! I 
should just like to know how it tastes!’ 

Alas! poor Blacky’s curiosity was the death 
of him; for, leaning over a bit too far, he lost 
his balance, and in he fell. 

No one heard his piteous “Mew! mew! Mew!” 
for he was all alone in the dark cellar; but when 
Martha, the cook, went down there to refill her 
soap dish, she found poor Blacky drowned in 
the soft-soap barrel. 

Spotty did not seem to miss Blacky or the rest 
very much, but chased butterflies, or played 
with her mother’s tail, as if she had never known 
what it was to have brothers and sisters to play 
with. 

But one day Spotty was missing. 

“She must have got into the well,” said Mam- 
ma Jenkins. 

So Bobby went across the road to Dr. Lane’s 
for water, until Papa Jenkins should come home 
frem his summer vacation, and search the well, 
which was under one corner of the kitchen. 

It was nearly a week before Papa came home, 
Then he at once brought a ladder, and made 
ready to go down into the well. 

As soon as he lifted the trap-door, there came 
a faint, sad little ““Mew! me-ew!” from some- 
where down among the damp rocks. 

Poor Spotty had either tried to drown herself, 
or else had wanted to see what was in that deep, 
dark hole; but had fortunately caught in.a crack 
between the stones. 

She was almost starved and chilled to death; 
and when Papa Jenkins lifted her out and set 
her on the floor, she could neither stand nor 
walk. 7 

Good, warm milk, and a warm bed by the fire, 
cured her in a few days; and Spotty was the on- 
ly one of the six kittens who grew up to cat- 
hood. a. S.C. 
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SCRAMBLE’S DISCOVERY. 

Ihave sometimes heard little folks object to 
studying their lessons, because they could not 
see any good it might do. There was once a 
spaniel dog who knew some very pretty tricks. 
Scramble could never sce the use of walking on 
two legs, or jumping through a hoop, or shut- 
ting the door when commanded to, but he loved 
his master, and was willing to obey one who 
knew so much better than he, and who was so 
kind to him. 

There was another dog living near by, who 
was cross, and quarrelled with all the dogs in 
the neighborhood. He never learned anything 
but to bark and bite, and was a terror to all the 
dogs, who would have been his friends had he 
permitted them. 

He broke his chain one day when Scramble 
was passing his kennel, and flew after him with 
his mouth wide open, and his teeth all in sight. 
The front-door of the office where Scramble 
lived was standing open. 

Just then the poor spaniel was nearly over- 
taken by Bull—for that was the cross dog’s 
name. He bounded into the office, and standing 
on his hind legs, slammed the door in his ene- 
my’s face, and was safe. 

Then, for the first time in his life, he appre- 
ciated the value of having been taught to shut 
the door. Soit is with little folks. They find 
as they grow up that knowledge of all kinds is 
sure to be of service if properly used, and often 








Spotty clambered over the heap of coal that 


is of the greatest advantage when they least ex- 
pect to need it. 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 
CHARADE, 


To all mankind that e’er had birth, 

To every beast that walks the earth, 
Roth large and small, if with four feet, 
Belongs my jirst to be complete. 


My second in Italian lands 

Has wasted for many years the sands, 
While onward flowing silently 

To form a union with the sea. 


My third is heavy, black and neat, 
In which to cook the family meat; 
And Yankees envy kings nor queens 
When theirs is fuil of smoking beans. 


An article yow'll find my fourth, 

And once applied to South and North; 
Now may it ever to us be 

Applied as one in unity. 


Throw to the crowd a purse of gold, 
And in the scramble young and old, 
All eager for the costly prize, 
My jifth you’ll see before your eyes. 
My whole the name is of a beast, 
"THs not the largest nor the least; 
In Africa it finds a home, 
There unmolested let it roam. 
E. B. CLEMEN?. 
2. 


REBUS. 





A Turkish Proverb. 
Minniz A. Esubaven. 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


The initials give the name of a State, and the 
finals its capital. 
A small fiddle. 
A city in Mexico. 
A tide. 
A river in Europe. 
A giant. 
An island in the Pacific. 
STELLA T. Cook, 


4. 
SQUARE WORD. 


An ode. 
A tropical plant. 


First. 
An associate. 
HIeRBERT AND BENJ, 


5. 


1. Motive power. 3. To allude to, 
2. A musical play. 4. An emblem. 
5. A planet. 





Conundrums. 


Why is a man who makes additions to a false ru- 
mor like one who has confidence in all that is told 
him? Because he re-lies on all that he hears. 

Why is early grass like a penkuife? Because the 
spring brings out the blades. 

When does a man feel girlish? 
his maiden speech. 

What best describes and most impedes a Christian 
Pilgrim’s Progress? A Bunyan (bunion.) 

Why has a barber a more extensive business than 
= other man? Because it extends from poll to 
poll. 

What is the greatest eye-sore in a farm-yard? A 
(pig-)sty. 


When he makes 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Veer, Inri, Roe, Gash, Idiom, Nero, Inn, And. 
VirGintra—RicuMonn. 

2. Are (ark). 

8. Staple, Tables, Ablest, Please, Lessee, Esteem, 

4. Jackknife. 

5. Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Mercury and the Moon 
in conjunction. 

6. Harebell, Iris, Pansy, Rose, Heath, Clematis, 
Arbutus. 

7. Hat-rack, Rug, Bed, Stand, Chair, Broom, Sink, 
Table, Plate, Cup, Saucer, Stool. 








PHOTOCRAPHS AND MATERIALS. 
Stereoscopes, Views, Chromos and Frames, Megaletho- 
scopes, Albums and Photographs, Photo Lantern Slides, 


ete. FE. & W. T. ANTIONY & Co., Manufacturers, 50L 
Broadway, New York. 24 13t 
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PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER, 

$1 75, if paid in advance. 

2 OO if not paid in advance. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during | 
the year. | 
THE ComPpanton is sent to subscribers 


order is received by the Publishers 
ance, and all payment of 


until an explicit 
for its discontinu- 
arrearages is made, as re- 


quired by law. ited away. 


PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROC! hED, send the 
money ina registered lettr, All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your nan on the margin of your paper | 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 


mail, should | 


DISCONTINUANCES,—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the nome of the Post-Ofice to which your | 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
hooks unless this is don 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newsps 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 








THE ELOQUENCE OF 


O’CONNELL. | 

Some allowance must be made in the following 
description by Wendell Phillips, for the fact that | 
O'Connell is one of Phillips’ idols; 


DANIEL 


but unquestion- | 
ably the great Irishman was a very king upon the | 
rostrum. | 

“I do not think I should exaggerate if I said | 
that God, since He made Demosthenes, never made | 
a man so fit for the great work as He did O'Connell. 
You may think I am partial to my hero, very nat- 
urally. But John Randolph, of Roanoke, who hat- 
ed an Irishman almost as much as he did a Yankee, 
when he got to London, and heard O'Connell, the 
old slaveholder held up his hands, and said, ‘This is 
the man, those are the lips, the most eloquent that 
speak English in my day.’ And I think he was right. 
[ Applause. ]} 

“Webster could address a bench of judges, Everett 
could charm a college, Choate could delude a jury, 
Clay could magnetize a Senate, Tom Corwin could 
hold the mob in his right hand; but no one of them 
could do but that one (iing. The wonder of O'Con- 
nell was that he could out-talk Corwin, charma 
college better than Everett, delude a jury better 
than Choate, and leave Clay himself behind in mag- 
netizing a Senate. I have heard all the grand and 
majestic orators of America, who 
famed on the world's circumference. 
was the majesty of Webster; I know what it was to 
melt under the magnetism of Henry Clay; I have 
seen eloquence in the iron logie of Calhoun; but all 
together never surpassed, and no one of them ever 
equalled the great Irishiman.’’ [Applause.] 





are 
I know what 


——— 
LENGTHY OR LONGSOME, 

One of our American critics objects to the word 
“lengthy,” to deseribe a lecture or book tediously 
long. Prof. Lowell justifies it, but this critic 
“longsome”’ is a better word. 

Adjectives expressing likeness in quality, are 
formed in English from immaterial nouns, by a suf- 


fix which would have at once occurred to Mr. Low- 
ell, if he had used, instead of the Romance word fe- 


says 


dious, the Anglo-Saxon wearisome or tiresome. The 
family is numerous, lonesome, wholesome, irksome, 
handsome, loathsome, frolicsome, burdensome, and 


the like. Andso from Anglo-Saxon times to very 
modern days we have had the analogous word long- 
some, meaning so long as to be almost wearisome or 
tedious. [tis commou with the Elizabethan writ- 
ers, so well known to Mr. Lowell, and Prior is cited 
for its use by Webster. Bishop Hall, in his “Defence 
of the Humble Remonstrance,”’ writes, ‘They have 
had so little mercy on him as to put him to the pen- 
nance of their longsome volume.” 





> 
A HUMAN PANIC, 


The fatal effect of needless fear illustrates the say- 
ing that “cowards die many times;” and how easily 
a panic may be improvised whenever a large num- 
ber of persons are assembled, is strikingly illustrated 
by an occurrence at a Catholic church in Trenton, 
N. J., recently. One of the congregation kneeled on 
a bench, such as are often kept in pews for that pur- 
pose, when the top split with a cracking noise. In- 
stantly the impression was communicated to the 
large crowd in attendance, that the gallery was giv- 
ing wav; and a stampede ensued, in which women 
and children were remorselessly trampled on, and in 
all fourteen persons were seriously injured, Human 


beings seem to surpass all their fellow-creatures in | 


their lack of sense on such occasions, 


- 


THREE BOYS WHO GOT THE WORST 
OF IT. 
The Utica Hera’d tells how an Oxford school-mis- 


tress punished three truauts, who the other day went 
fishing instead of attending to their studies. On the 
following morning they held a consultation as to 
how they could best prepare for the expected retri- 
bution, the result of which was that they entered 
the school-rov: cach dressed in three pairs (f winder 


| in hopes Of being we a repaid ; 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
singularly 


THE YOUTH’S 


pantaioons. Au uncomfortable morning wore away ; | 
noon came, but no whipping. The day was extreme- 
ly warm, but the Whipping would surely come dur- | 
ing the afternoon. The afternoon passed uway at 
last. The boy with the newest trowsers on thought 
it never would. Before the scholars were dismisse d, 
the three runaways were requested to remain. The 
end of six hours’ sweltering had at last come. The | 
trial of juvenile ingenuity over pedagogical severity | 
Was near at hand. The rest of the scholars gone, | 
the three recreauts were summoned before the teach- | 
er, Who merely lectured the boys briefly on the im- | 
propriety of running away from school, and then | 
| 
| 
| 





dismissed them. Three warmer, more ungraceful 

or more supremely disgusted urchins, never threw 

mud at a strange boy, than they who emerged from 

the school-house aud hurried sorrowfully home- | 

ward. | 
-_- > 


A THIEF CAUGHT, 
If all thieves met with punishment as promptly as 
a rat that undertook to steal a watch, thieving would | 





soon be abandoned as a bad trade. | 


A queer thing happened in Nashville, Tenn., last 
week. A gentleman, before retiring for the night, 
took the precaution to place his watch and chain un- | 
der his pillow, that it might not be stolen without | 
his being awakened. ‘To his surprise, he woke up | 
| the following morning to find that it had been spir- | 
fle remembered having heard his sere | 
vant making a fire, and came to the conclusion that 
no one else could have taken it. He called the ser- | 
vant in, and made inquiries about it. The servant 
denied having stolen it. This did not satisfy the | 
owner, but the servant was, nevertheless, allowed to | 
depart. His employer now instituted a thorough | 
search, After looking every where about the room, | 
he found the watch forced half way into a rat-hole. | 
He pulled it out, and, to his great consternation, | 
found a rat at the end of the gold chain, in which it | 
had become strangled, and had been hanged by the 

| neck until dead! 
° . | 


| 
WOULDN’T BE FOOLED. 


Several conceited young men were assembled on a 
street corner, when a poor Dutchman approached. 
One of them said to his companions,— 

“Boys, I'm going to have some fun; just watch me 
fool this Dutehy. 

He went up to the German, to whom he said,— 

“Kaiser, don’t you want to buy adog?” 
T he person thus addressed quickly responded, — 
as :, Tyust want to buy a leetle puppy about 
your size. Are you for sale?” 





o — 
HIS EVIDENCE, 


A negro was once told by a friend that some man 
had said the Bible was not true. Now, our poor 
friend had never thought anybody could doubt the 
Bible; but his quick way of disposing of the novel | 
ditliculty was, “Dat book not true? Why, I take it | 
into my hous 
make my heart laugh. How ean it be a lie dat make 
my heart laugh? L was drunkard, thief and liar, and 
dat book talked to me, and made me a new man. 
Dat book no lie!”’ 








- ~ — 
THEAR LABOR FOR THEIR PAINS, 
In Galloway large craigs (stones) are met with, 

having ancient writings on them. One on the farm 

of Knockelby has cut deep on the upper side, “Lift 
me up, and [ll tell you more.” A number of people 
gathered to this craig, and succeeded in lifting it up, 
but, instead of find: 
rold, they found written on it, “Lay me 
was before.” 


ing any 
| down as 


> _ 


Tue population of the world is estimated at about 
1,500,000,000. 


Goop Luck is a man of pluck to meet difficulties, 
his sleeves rolled up, and working to make it come 
out right. 


BAD LucK is simply a man with his hands in his 
breeches pockets and a pipe in his mouth, looking 
on to see how it will come out. 


A youna lady in Greenville, Tenn., recently pre- 
sented her lover with an elaborately constructed 


and I sit down and read it, and it | 


COMPANION. 


JULY 10, 1873. 











W1LB0r's Cop Liver OIL AND Lime.—The great pop- | 
ularity of this safe and efficacious preparation is alone at- 
tributable to its intrinsic worth. In the cure of Coughs, 
Colds, Asthmas, Bronchitis, Whooping Cough, Scrofu- 
lous Humors, and all Consumptive Symptoms, it has no 
superior, if equal. Let no one neglect the early symptoms | 
of disease, when an agent is thus at hand which will alle- | 
viate ali complaints of the Chest, Lungs or Throat. Man- 
ufactured only by A.B. Wilbor, Chemist, 166 Court Street, 
Boston. Sold by all druggists. Com. 


| 

| 

THE QUEEN OF ALL SEWING Macuines.—In speaking | 

of the merits of the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing Ma- | 
chine, it is sufficient for us to say that we think the in- 


| l6mo. 


For Vacation! 


ALL 


SPORTSMAN’S CLUB 


IN THE SADDLE.” 


BOYS SHOULD READ “THE 


By Harry CasTLeMON. 


ey with four beautiful engravings, bound 
fine English cloth, extra, black and 
gold. Price $1 25. 
Py is the first of the New SE RIES, and is considered to 


be the BesT book yet written by Castlemon. It is full of 
exciting adventure, and is intensely interesting; and its 


vention of this machine marks one of the most important | healthy and manly tone contrasts very favorably with the 
eras in the history of this country; and when we consider | pernicious element which is so prominent in many boys? 


the influence it has upon the social well-being of the 


masses, it is difficult to conceive of an invention of more | Vicksburg,” ‘On the Prairie,” 
importance. It has a beautiful, noiseless movement; it ae 2, Cte., 


makes the genuine **Lock-Stitch” alike on both sides, and 
does to perfection all kinds of plain and fine sewing; it 
needs no commendation; its rapid sales, the increasing 
demand, and the many flattering testimonials from these 
who have used it, is sufficient proof of its merits. The 
want of asewing machine is deeply felt in every house- 
hold, and as the Wilson Sewing Machine, on account of 


} 


its extreme simplicity and less cost of manufacture, is sold | 


}atamuch lower price than all other first-class machines, | 
| it is mecting with the extensive patronage that it so justly | 


deserves. Salesroom at 622 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., and in all other cities in the United States. The 


company want agents in country towns, Com. 
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ZA cents, or 50 for 25 cents. F. 
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100 first-class Bristol Cards for 50 
M. BALCOCK, Bos 
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— -Age nts wani« od every where. 
‘le gitimate. Particulars free. 
, St. Louis, Mo. 27-—4t 
GENTS can make $2! 50 : amonth selling our New Nov 
eltics. For terms address PITTSBURGIL sU PPLY 

, Pittsburgh, Pa. ai—St 
adies or the be st of- 
Send for Circular. CL Nie INDE L Ib - 
, Box lil Northampton, Mass. 24— 


co. 





500 AGENTS w anted—L 
fer yet. 
P ENCIL CO. 





\ THITE’S SPEC IALTY. FOR DYSPEPSIA 
cures the disease, LtE, Proprietor, 107 
Ww ashing ston St., Boston, Miss : Pre e $l per Bottle. 33 tf 
E. R MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
sanks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 40—35t 











M ‘ON EY ar rapidly with Stencil aa Key Check 
I Outtits. Catalogues, samples and fuil particulars 
FREE, }2—ly 


R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and intlammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalied. 
Sold by all druggists. 26—ecow sit 


I ROWN’S Shaker’s E xtract of Va alet rian, asure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, ‘and like dis- 
eases. Sold by all druggists. 24—eow35t 





5S. M. Sr 





ENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 








OR BETT’S Shaker’s Sarsapatilis| for purify ing and 
/ cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year, Sold by all druggists. 25—eow 35t 


TNPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 

JW —e male and female, to sell Pictures 

every where. alone has retailed over 13,500. Send 
aici 


stamp. WHI’ t NEY & co.,, Norw ich, Conn. 






} EALTH, the poor man’s riches, “the rich man's 
bliss, is found in Ayer’s Medicines, after a fruit- 

less search among other remedies. A word to the wise is 

sufficient. 28—It 


SPLENDID OFFER.—0n receipt of 10 cts. 3. and 

stamp, 1 will send 10 Bristol Call:ng Cards in rose 
tint, white, or snow-flake, with name neatly printed in 
gold or — —o Address J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, 
Re nss ‘lae Y. 28—It 


qALF A YE $1 50.—THE PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOU RN. ar ($3 a year) sent six months, July 
to Jariuary, new vol., for $150. ‘Teaches how to “Read 
Character ;” “Choice ‘of Pursuits;” “llow to Make the 
Most of Ours ; * Test of all the m: ane: Agents 
wanted. S.R.W rE LLS & CO., 389 Broadway, N.Y. 28 






































pen-wiper, and was astonished the following Sun- 
day to see him wearing it as a cravat. 


A woman in Wakefield, well known to be very 
poor, ottered to subscribe a cent a week to the mis- 
sionary fund. “Surely, you,’ - one, “are too poor 
to afford this.” She ‘replied, ¢ i spin so many hanks 
of yarn for a maintenance. I will spin one more, and 
that will be a cent for the society. 


HERE is another one of those delightful facts of 
science: Feeling isa much slower sense than sight. 
If a man had an arm long enough to reach the sun, 
and were to touch that body with the tip of his fin- 
gers, he would never tind out whether it were hot or 
cold, as he would be dead before the sensation ar- 
rived at head-quarters, which would require one 
hundred years. js 

“I HAD more money than he had to carry on the 
suit,” said a very mean individual, who had just 
won @ lawsuit over a poor neighbor, ‘‘and that’s 
where I had the advantage over him. Then I had 
much better counsel than he, and there I had the ad- 
vantage of him. And his family were sick while his 
suit was pending, so he couldn’t attend to it, and 
there I had the advantage of himagain. But then, 
Brown is a very decent sort of a man, after all.’ 
“Yes,”’ said his listener, “and there he has the ad- | 
vantage of you.” 








Tkon IN THE Boop is supplied by the Peruvian Syrup, 
which builds up an iron constitution Com. 


| It Is NO EXAGGERATION when we say 
| Pine Compound” has benefitted thousands, and is being 
| largely used for diseases of the Throat, Lungs and Kid- 
neys. Com. 


Dr. Prence’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, or Sugar- 

Coated, Concentrated Root and Herbal Juice, Anti-Bilious 

| « wranules—the “Little Giant’? Cathartic or multum in par- 
! 
| 





vo physic. No use of any longer taking the huge, repul- 
sive, nauseousand griping pills, composed of cheap, crude, 
bulky ingredients, when, by a careful application of chem- 
ical science, we can extract all the cathartic and medical 
properties from the most valuable 
concentrate them into a minute Pelict or ¢ 
larger than a mustard seed, 
by those 





», scarcely | 
vallowed 
of the most sensitive stomachs and fastidious 
ul Drug Com. 
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25 cents, by 
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roots and herbs, and | 


\ ANTED CANVASSERS—Clergymen, Students, 

Teachers, in tact anybody—who wants a good bo ok 

| to sell, cannot ‘find a better one than Tne 

| CHRISTIANITY, by JOHN S. C. ABBOTT, 1860 years of 

| the World’s most wonderful history in one volume, the 

only work of the kind in this country—a book for every 

| household in the land—the THEME is sublime and excit- 

a Exclusive territory with no competition. Address, 
> Be RUSSELL, Pr ublisher, 55 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





HisTORY OF 


Excelsior Printing Press! 


Business Men can do their own 
printing and advertising. BOYS have 
delightful, MONEY MAKING amusement. 
Send stamp for circular and specimens, 
to the manufacturers, KELSEY & CO. 
Meriden, Conn. l4eow52t 








} Dry as a bone, easy as a glove. 
! 
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Cable Screw Wire 





| BOOTS AND SHOES. 


| 9 


26 4t 





Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 
WESTERN 





179 Smithfield St., 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $36 Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to$> Rifles, $8 to $75. 
| Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $l to .2. Gun Material, 
| Fishing Tackle, ete. Large discon’ s to dealers or clubs. 
; Army Guns, Revolvers, ete . bow: « or traded for. Goods 
} sent by express C.O.D. to be examined before paid for. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


"Geet 
> 








K€ 50 Little Chromos. 
rr d 50 5 Bundles St 
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ape Rook Picture 





yy 20 Sheets § 
as — 5 8 by 10 Photographs. 25 
$5 00. 35 Card Photographs 75 
35 Card Chromos.. .. 75 
A smart boy can scil the lot in one day, 24 


ts wanted, 


page Catalogue (gives full partienlars), 6c. 
* JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 


2leowt 


st op! perdayt Arents wanted! Allclasses of working peo- 
.) 0: le, of elther sex, young or old, make more money at 
rain é ert epar 


‘e moments orall th 


| an Partigulareiren Address G, Stinson & Co,, Port 
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books. very boy who has read the adventures of Frank 
Nelson and Archie Winters On a Gun-boat,” *“Betore 
“Among the Rz anche ros, 
will be sure to be fascinated by the adventures 
rw alter Gay lord and his “Sportsman’s Club,” with pan- 
thers, wild hogs, etc., and their struggles with Bayard 
Bell and his cousins and the smugglers. 

Also now ready, new editions ot “The Gun-boat” books 
6 vols. Price per vol., $125. “The Rocky Mountain” 
books, 3 vols. _ Price per a +H 25. “The Go-Ahead” 
books, 3 vols. Price per vol., $1 50 

CIRCULARS SENT FREE TO ANY BOY WHO WILL SEND HIS 
NAME AND ADDRESS. 

PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
_ Beowet PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


TO INVESTORS! 





Persons wishing to reinvest COUPONS or DIVI- 
DENDS, or to increase their income from means already 


| invested in other less profitable securities, should not fail 


to examine the CITY, COUNTY, and SCHOOL 
BONDS for sale by us. They are in denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1000, eight to ten per cent. in- 
terest, payable in New York. . 


While gold is at such high premium it will pay to sell 
Government Bonds and reinvest in these securities. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


SAMUEL BOWLLES & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Chelsea, Mass. 
283-1 


BUILDING FELT. 


This water-proof material, re- 
sembling fine leather, is for out- 
side work (no tur ‘substance 
used), and inside, instead of 

plaster. Felt carpetings, etc. 

Send two stamps for ¢ireulars 
and a. Cc. AY 
c amden, N } NJ. 


Lock Box 587. 








ONE PAIR 


Silver Tipped 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


26 Are worth two pairs without. 4t 


VERY BOY HIS OWN MANUFACTURER. 
No. 1, containing instructions in carpentry, turning, 
vking steam engines, With numerous illustrations, 















se 

The oe Angler, containing instructions how 
to prepare your rods, lines, reels, hooks, bait, ete., also 
how and where to fish, to which is ndded, How to Paddle 
a Boat. Hilustrated. Price 10 cents 

The Dial Ciphergraph, for secret correspondence 
and privaie telegrams. Messages are easily constructed 
and wholly undecipherable to any save the correspond- 
ents, an indefinite variety of ciphers being afforded. Price 
30 cents. 

The Stump Speaker.—Being a collection of comic 
speeches and recitations, burlesque orations, humorous 
lectures, laughable scenes, stump speeches, button- burst- 
ing witiicisms, ridiculous drolleries, funny stories, etc., 
ete., translated into the four modern languages, Yankee, 
Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian, for the convenience of the 
public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made my and the second Sight 
Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and others, fully 
expl: rined. In this little volume we place all the worders 
of Ventriloquism at the command of our young friends. 
Price 15 cents 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage pers on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMP: = re 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 
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FIVE-DOLLAR PRINTING PRESS. 





* time the natanvthing | 


The “Triumph” is the best and cheapest pressein the 
| market: perf-ct work; easy operation. Just the thing 
| for Fine Visiting and Professional Cards, Send 3c. stamp 
for circular, sr Py styles of type, and specimens of 
its work. WILSON & CO., Printers, 2 Bedford Street, 

Boston. 28--3t 
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Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 
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